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THE OMENS OF CHANGE IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


TO intelligent person can be surprised that the eyes 
eG of European and American statesmen are, for 
the moment, fastened upon the Eastern coast of Asia, 
to the temporary neglect of their own national affairs. 

It looks, in truth, as if the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century were to witness a more tremendous 
political catastrophe than any recorded in history since 
the collapse of the Roman Empire in the West. The 
Manchu dynasty, which rules at Pekin, has been long 
moribund, and would have perished in the early sixties 
at the hands of the Tai-Ping rebels, but for the moral 
and material support given by England to the govern- 
ment. It is now evident that, at that crisis, China’s 
last chance of unity and of stability was lost. The head 
of the rebels, a man of great ability and energy, was 
not only a native Chinese but a Christian, and his 
triumph would have involved the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the State religion and the rapid spread of 
civilization. Their narrow escape from ruin seemed 
to have taught even the Manchu rulers the necessity of 
innovations, and, for a time, there was at least the 
appearance of progress. The custom houses were 
placed, and still remain, under the direction of an 
Englishman. Vessels of war were built for the govern- 
ment in European shipyards, and were placed to a con- 
siderable extent under the control of European officers. 
The naval fortresses of Wei-Hai-Wei and Port Arthur 
were constructed by European engineers, and, properly 
defended, should have been impregnable. At least one 
of the provincial governors, Li Hung Chang, Viceroy 
of Chi-li, organized a ‘large force, which was equipped 
and drilled in European fashion. But the attempt to 
instill the desire of progress in the Manchu dynasty 
proved as futile as is the effort to galvanize a corpse. 
Its inability to defend itself was revealed with fatal 
clearness to the world by the outcome of the war with 
Japan, which ended in April, 1895. The significance of 
that contest was as unmistakable and as portentous as 
was the invasion of Italy in the early years of the fifth 
century by Alaric, the Visigoth. It was made so plain 
by the unresisted advance of the Japanese that China, 
the most populous empire that ‘ever existed on the 
earth—comprising, as it does, four hundred millions of 
inhabitants—lay at the mercy of the first assailant, that 
three European powers disputed the right of the Mikado 
to the spoils. When Russia, Germany and France in- 
sisted upon the revision of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, 
and, upon the surrender by Japan of the Liau-Tung 
Peninsula, together with the strip of Manchuria ceded 
by the Pekin government, they practically asserted that 
they had reserved the Chinese mainland for themselves, 
and that the Mikado must content himself with insular 
acquisitions. 

Not long after the reluctant submission of Japan to 
the joint demand of the three powers, Russia obtained 
railway and garrison privileges, which practically as- 
sured to her ascendency in the region northeast of the 
Great Wall, together with an ice-free terminus for the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, which is being pushed rapidly 
eastward. This first proof of acquisitive intentions was 
confirmed, the other day, by the German occupation of 
Kiao-Chou Bay, which, in turn, has been followed by 
the Russian occupation of the naval fortress of Port 
Arthur. The premature disclosure of plans, which the 
Czar, no doubt, would have wished to disguise until 
the completed Siberian railway should have permitted 
him to place.a large army on the scene of aggression, 
has aroused England and Japan to the imminence of 
China’s disintegration and to a concerted determination 
not to be excluded from the profits thereof. The result 
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is the greatest assemblage of modern warships yet seen 
in the Pacific. Besides the Russian naval armament, 
which for several years has been quietly receiving 
additions, and the German naval force, which is about 
to be strengthened by the squadron under Prince Henry, 
France has an unusually large number of warships in 
Chinese waters to which re-enforcements are on the 
way, and even Italy has dispatched thither a squadron 
of considerable size. On the other hand, England, 
without counting the vessels stationed at Singapore, 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai, has seventeen warships now 
cruising off the coast of Corea, while Japan is said to 
have no fewer than thirty vessels of war ready to take 
the sea at a day’s notice. The undisputed fact that 
England and Japan united would be stronger even at 
sea than the other four powers combined, and the 
equally notorious fact that Japan alone is able to place 
immediately a large land army upon Chinese soil, 
might be regarded as a safeguard against hostility and 
against the mutilation of China, were it possible to 
induce the Russian government to give up Port Arthur 
and permit the enforcement of the Shimonoseki Treaty 
in its original form. This is, however, quite impossible. 
It is absolutely necessary for Russia to secure, what 
she does not possess in Vladivostock; namely, a harbor 
free from ice in winter. This she can only find at Port 
Arthur in the Liau-Tung peninsula, or at Port Lazareff 
in Corea. A glance at the map will show that, which- 
ever of these harbors she may choose to occupy, she 
cannot with safety tolerate the presence of the Japanese 
on any part of the Asiatic mainland north of the Great 
Wall. J’y suis, jy reste would, undoubtedly, be the 
Czar’s reply to a suggestion that Japan should be 
allowed to reoccupy the territories originally surren- 
dered to her by China. In the face of such an attitude, 
from which Russia’s vital interests will not permit her 
to recede without a fight, the only alternative for the 
other Powers, if they do not wish to engage in war to 
uphold the rotten Manchu dynasty, is to insist upon 
equivalent gains for themselves, to be secured through 
a further ‘and concerted dismemberment of China. 
This seems, in truth, to be the only solution of a com- 
plicated problem, and that is why the parcellation of 
at least the coastwise provinces of the Middle Kingdom 
is now looked upon as unavoidable. The seacoast once 
distributed among the maritime powers, in which, of 
course, Japan would be included, it would only be a 
question of time when the interior, also, would be 
portioned out among spheres of influence. The up- 
shot of the whole would be, from a Chinese point of 
view, a process of dislocation analogous to that under- 
gone in the fifth century by the Roman ‘possessions in 
the West, when Italy fell to the Ostrogoths, the Rhine- 
land and Northern Gaul to the Franks, Southeastern 
Gaul to the Burgundians. Southwestern Gaul and Spain 
to the Visigoths, and Britain to those coastwise tribes 
of Germany which we call Jutes, Saxons, and Angles. 
To a Chinese Mandarin, such a catastrophe must 
seem even more awful than did the rending of the 
western Roman Empire to the few surviving Senators 
of Rome. Rome had come to think herself eternal and 
invincible. At the date when she was sacked by Alaric, 
more than eight hundred years had passed since the 
barbarian, Brennus, had given her to the flames, Com- 
pared, however, with the Middle Kingdom, the Roman 
State was but a mushroom growth. China was a civil- 
ized and mighty realm a thousand years before the time 
of Rameses II., and she was passing through her feudal 
period when Confucius, the contemporary of Solon, was 
born. She had her Napoleon the Great, who brought 
about consolidation, only he lived two thousand years 
before the Corsican became First Consul. At a time 
when Western Europe slept in the deepest night of the 
dark ages, literature and the arts were cultivated more 
extensively in China than they ever had been on the 
earth; for centuries a thorough knowledge of history 
and literature had been made a prerequisite for admin- 
istrative office, and the highest post in the Empire was 
open to the humblest scholar. When medieval Europe 
could not even keep the Roman roads in repair, and had 
forgotten the artificial waterways of Egypt, China had 
admirable highways, two thousand miles in length, and 
the longest, broadest, and deepest canal that has ever 
been made by man. While European vessels were 
groping their way from headland to headland, or striv- 
ing to steer by the North Star, the Chinese had devised 
the mariner’s compass; while the men of the West had 
as yet no better weapons than the lance, the sword, 
and the ax, the Chinese had invented gunpowder; and, 
while manuscripts were painfully reproduced on parch- 
ment in Western monasteries, the Chinese were print- 
ing from wooden blocks, 
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To an educated Chinaman, recalling the immemorial 
and splendid history of his country—and, in China not 
only all the office-holders, but all the literati or unsuc- 
cessful candidates for office, are educated men—it must 
needs seem an appalling catastrophe that the Middle 
Kingdom should be doomed to fall at the hands of the 
children of yesterday. 


THE SORT OF AUTONOMY SPAIN 
OFFERS CUBA. 


E know at last the measure of self-government 
which is tendered to the Cuban revolutionists 
by the Madrid government, for the text of the royal de- 
cree is now before us. We had been told by the Span. 
ish Minister at Washington and by the few friends of 
Spain on the American press, that the Cubans were to 
be treated better than are the Canadians, because, while 
exercising complete autonomy at home, they were to 
retain the privilege of representation in the Cortes at 
Madrid. We find no proof of-the assurance in the 
document. 

It is true that the Cubans may still continue to send 
forty delegates to the Cortes, but the representation is 
a mockery, for, even if all the forty should be native 
Cubans, which has never yet been the case, they would 
be outvoted, ten to one. By participating in an assem- 
bly where they were thus outnumbered, they would 
seem to countenance its proceedings, however unjust. 
That is the reason why the American colonies never de- 
sired to be represented in the British Parliament, and 
why the Canadians would accept no such questionable 
concession. It is, however, when we tun to the pro- 
visions for autonomy that we perceive why the royal 
decree has provoked only indignation and contempt on 
the part of the revolutionists. To the Cubans is con- 
ceded an insular parliament consisting of two cham- 
bers, to be known respectively as the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives and the Council of Administration. Let 
us first note how these chambers are composed, and 
then point out what their powers amount to. Of the 
thirty-five members of the Council, seventeen are ap- 
pointed for life by the Governor-general; and eighteen 
are elective, half of these to be chosen every five years. 
Every one of the councilors, whether appointive or 
elective, must be not a Cuban, but a Spaniard, who 
either possesses an annual income of four thousand dol- 
lars, or has previously held office under the Spanish Ad- 
ministration. The anti-Cuban party, therefore, is to 
be impregnably lodged in the Council or Upper House. 
The Chamber of Representatives is to be composed of 
one member for each twenty-five thousand inhabitants, 
and he is to be elected every five years, unless the Par- 
liament shall have been meanwhile dissolved. Nomi- 
nally, the Parliament is to meet every year, but the 
Governor-general has power to adjourn, suspend, or 
dissolve either or both of the Chambers, subject only 
to the necessity of convoking or renewing them within 
three months. We remark further that no bill which 
has passed the Chambers can become a law until it has 
received the signature of the Governor-general, who is 
thus invested with an absolute veto. He has, more- 
over, the power of postponing debate upon any bill 
which, in his judgment, may affect national interests. 
until the Home governmenf shall have given its opinion 
thereon. It is obvious that, thus restricted, legislation 
would be impossible. The attempt to legislate could be 
paralyzed at any stage, and, if a bill should by good 
fortune escape preliminary interference, it could be 
killed by a veto. 

Let us for a moment contrast this proposed Cuban 
constitution with the state of things which exists in 
Canada. The Governor-general of the Dominion reigns, 
but he does not govern. His Ministers are responsible, 
not to him, but to the elective branch’ of the Ottawa 
Parliament. They must resign or appeal to the con- 
stituencies whenever they are beaten in the Dominion 
House of Commons. Again, a bill which passes the two 
Houses of Parliament always becomes law, the Gov- 
ernor-general never exercising the veto-power. Even 
those who claim that a particular act of the Ottawa 
Parliament violates the Dominion Constitution, have 
no appeal to a tribunal corresponding to our United 
States Supreme Court, but must address themselves di- 
rectly to her Majesty’s Privy Council. In other words, 
the Canadians are absolutely self-governing, and they 
exercise their freedom by taxing goods imported from 
Great Britain for the benefit of their own treasury. 
Until lately, British commodities paid exactly the same 
duties that were imposed on those coming from foreign 
countries. We note, finally, that Canada does not pay 
a penny on account of the debt formerly incurred by 
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England on her behalf, and that, although in the future 
England is bound to afford her military and naval as- 
sistance against foreign aggression, Canada, on her part, 
js not bound to pay a penny therefor. 

We have seen that in the proposed Cuban Constitu- 
tion the Cubans themselves have spokesmen only in the 
Chamber of Representatives, and that tven these spokes- 
men are practically gagged and manacled. Letus make, 
however, the almost inconceivable assumption that the 
Spaniards in the Upper House and the Cubans in the 
Lower might be disposed to work together, and that a 
Governor-general might be inclined to do their 
will. The framers of the royal decree have taken pre- 
cautions against such co-operation. Even if both 
branches of the legislature and the executive should 
work in harmony, they could only dispose of a small 
fraction of the revenues drawn from the island. The 
bulk of the Cuban revenues has always been devoted to 
the payment of interest on the public debt, and to the 
support of the army and navy maintained for the pro- 
tection of the island against foreign encroachment or 
internal disorder. Both of these supremely important 
matters are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the in- 
sular Parliament, and reserved for the National Parlia- 
met at Madrid. Of what use, then, is it to give, or to 
pretend to give, the Cubans a right to fix the insular 
tariff. when most, if not all, the proceeds of that tariff 
are to be applied to objects over which the Cubans ex- 
ercise no control? We say most, if not all, of the pro- 
ceeds, because in the year before the present war began 
the payments on account of the debt saddled upon Cuba 
absorbed the greater part of the insular revenue. How 
much heavier will that burden be hereafter, when to 
the former debt is added all the expenditure incurred 
by Spain on account of the present rebellion? 

Such is the wretched simulacrum of self-government 
which Sefior Sagasta has offered Cuba. It remains to 
say that even this jejune and hollow concession has no 
guarantee of permanence. Itis embodied in a royal de- 
cree, which will be valid only until the next Cortes shall 
assemble. If the Cortes’shall refuse to sanction it, it 
becomes 7pso facto, null and void. Even if Sefior Sa- 
gasta should succeed in packing the next Cortes with 
his followers, and should thereby secure a ratification 
of the decree, the life of the Cuban Constitution would 
be limited by the ability of the Liberals to sustain them- 
Both sections of the Conservatives 


given 


selves in power. 


have declared themselves against the Cuban Constitu- 2 


tion; and the moment, therefore, that they return to 
office, and regain control of the Cortes, an event by no 
means far distant, they are certain to repeal it. 

No wonder that the Cuban revolutionists repudiate 
the species of autonomy proposed by Spain, and choose 
rather to die fighting than to accept anything short of 
absolute independence. 


Chroughout the Land. 


A WEEKLY NEWS-SUMMARY. 


POLITICS. 


AN important step toward the reform of our consu- 
lar service will probably be taken during the present 
session of Congress. Great though the number of men 
who wish to be consuls, the remuneration is so small, 
as a rule, that really competent men cannot be had for 
any but the best places, so frequently the United States 
is represented at a foreign port or manufacturing town 
by a foreigner who has no national interest in the duties 
of his position. Where we most need to extend our 
trade is generally where our trade is smallest, and 
where, consequently, the consul’s pay is very small. 
The new plan, proposed by Mr. Chilton, who has just 
returned from a tour of ail our consulates, is to make 
the places attractive, —— to competent men, 
and it is believed that this can be done without a gen- 
eral increase of net cost by a new tariff of consular fees. 
It is only through able consuls that other nations learn 
a possible, and discover new, markets for their manu- 

actures, 





The second and final arbitration proceedings for the 
arbitration of Canadian claims against the United States 
for seizures of vessels of pelagic sealers are practically 
concluded. The board, known as the Paris Court of Ar- 
bitration, decided that the United States had no right to 
interfere with seal-hunters who were more than three 
miles from our shores, and President Cleveland advised 
the payment of the damages claims, aggregating almost 
half a million dollars, but Congress > a non-partisan 
vote refused to appropriate the money, believing that 
the claims were too large. The matter was then re- 
ferred to a commission, com d of a judge of the 
United States Circuit Court and one of the Canadian 
Supreme Court, with the understanding that the de- 
cision of the commission should be final. The award 
will amount to about twice as much as the original 
claims; part of the increase consisted of interest, but 
the claims themselves, when presented anew, had 
reached about a million dollars. 
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Again the United States is to be asked to purchase 
the island of St. Thomas in the West Indies, and to take 
also St. Croix and St. John. All three belong to Den- 
mark, who would gladly be rid cf them for a considera- 
tion, and who will give them away if she cannot sell 
them, for they are costing her more than she gets from 
them, and as she is not a maritime power she has no 
use for coaling stations. Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts is to father the bill in Congress. About thirty 
years ago another Massachusetts Senator, Charles Sum- 
ner, prevented our acquisition of St. Thomas, which the 
United States desired as a coaling station. A treaty for 
purchase had been made, the price agreed upon being 
eight million dollars, and the people of the island had 
voted, almost unanimously, for annexation. As the en- 
tire area of the three islands does not equal that of an 
average American county, and the population is buta 
little more than thirty thousand, the Danish West In- 
dies cannot be regarded as a field for possible experi- 
ments in colonial politics. 


President McKinley and the Cabinet are said to be 
almost unanimous against any change of the civil ser- 
vice rules. Therein they are wise, for despite every- 
thing that politicians may desire and demand, the 
American people, regardless of ais ties, detest what- 
ever looks like moving backward. 


Before the United States absorbs Hawaii, Cuba, and 
other countries which some patriots desire to place un- 
der the Stars and Stripes, we ought to display some 
capacity for managing such out-of-the-way territory as 
we already possess. We have owned Alaska for more 
than a quarter of a century, and thousands of our citi- 
zens are in the territory, but the only law that the ma- 
jority of the miners have is home-made camp law, the 
roads also are home-made, there is no property tenure, 
nor is there yeta military or other police system. If 
the authorities at Washington don’t know what to do 
in Alaska, nor how to do it, they ought to import a few 
northwestern Canadians to teach them, for the mounted 
police force of the Northwest Territory is greatly ad- 
mired by our own army officers. 


BUSINESS. 


The promised reduction of wages in New England 
cotton mills has begun and no possible method of res- 
toration has yet been suggested. New tariff laws on 
cotton goods will not help the operatives, for cotton is 
already so thoroughly protected that only special 
“fancy” grades of goods, in limited quantities, are 
imported. That last year we exported more than three 
hundred million yards of cotton goods proves that we 
can manufacture at least as cheaply as Europeans. 
Reduction of acreage of cotton, as advised by the two 
cotton-growers’ conventions held last month, may im- 
prove the price of the staple, but it cannot help spin- 
ners and weavers. The wiser of the operatives. will 
do well to look facts in the face and endeavor to 
change their business, and owners of the many New 
England mills that are old and imperfectly equipped 
will do likewise; for all the Southern mills. which — 
forced the reduction of wages, have the most iinproved 
machinery and appliances as well as cheap labor. 


The trust question is about to come up anew in New 
York, and in a form that will affect every one, for the 
commodity to be dealt in is milk. A company with 
enormous capital has been organized to monopolize the 
business; it promises to pay the dairy farmers better 
prices than they now reczive, to demand an improve- 
ment in the quality of milk, and to sell to consumers 
at about one-half the present prices. An incidental 
gain to the public will be through the reduction, by 
three-fourths, of the number of wagons; at present the 
milk wagons are the principal disturbers of sleep in the 
morning hours. On the other hand, about three thou- 
sand of the present milkmen will be thrown out of busi- 
ness, unless, for their sake, the people cling to the old 
way and the old prices. 


A far greater business—that of producing and carry- 
ing coal—is also said to be in a fair way of passing into 
the hands of a combination that shall regulate produc- 
tion, transportation and prices. Although many men 
have found fortunes in coal and much mud has been 
cast at ‘coal barons,” it is a notorious fact that the 
greatest coal mining and carrying corporation in the 
world—the Reading Railway Company—has been also 
the most chronically embarrassed tinancially. Every 
one has had cause at times to complain of the price of 
coal; every one has heard of miners’ woes, yet not 
heard half of the truth. It would be in the power and 
to the interest of a combination to lower prices to con- 
sumers, compel fair treatment for miners, and give all 
producers and carriers a fair chance. Objections to the 
plan will come solely from the people’s suspicion of 
‘“trusts.”’ 


Railway dividends announced for the half or quarter- 
= just ended are not as large as speculators and stock- 
olders expected from the increase of business, but the 
smallest have been quite as large as the companies could 
afford. Desirabie repairs and improvements have been 
seriously delayed during tlie last two or three years of 
bad business, until the condition of the property has 
become of more importance than the market prices of 
the stock. The reprehensible trick of borrowing money 
to pay dividends and thus give fictitious value to stock 
seems to be out of fashion this winter, and every honest 
stockholder will wish it may remain so. 


FOREIGN. 


England’s great and long strike of mechanical en- 
gineers still continues and is seriously embarrassing 
business in many ways. It is even delaying the con- 
struction of the many new war vessels that are on the 
stocks. The strikers are still stubborn, but it cannot be 
said that they are hopeful. 


Although Russia still insists that her fleet is at Port 
Arthur merely for a winter anchorage out of reach of 
ice, it is reported that ten thousand Russian troops have 
been sent overland to Port Arthur. Great Britain is 
said to be looking toward an alliance with Japan, for 
the interests of both countries in China; Britain’s own 
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influence in China has waned because of the inability of 
a British syndicate to take up a Chinese loan, and Japan 
is trying to borrow money, some of the installments of 
China’s war indemnity being overdue and with no im- 
mediate prospect of payment. Japanese troops still 
hold Wei-Hai-Wei, but there is no satisfaction in this 
while Russian ships and troops are on the other side of 
the bay at Port Arthur. 


What Great Britain would do to counteract her 
would-be rivals in the East became evident when the 
British fleet, which departed from Hong-Kong without 
leaving word as to its destination, appeared at Che- 
mulpo, the port of Corea’s capital, and sent to the king 
a strong remonstrance against the Russianization of 
the country. Corea is so weak and poor as to be at the 
mercy of any power that makes a strong show of force; 
on the other hand, its natural resources are great and 
are easier of exploitation, by a forceful power, than 
those of any portion of China except the sparsely popu- 
lated northern provinces in which Russia has obtained 
concessions that amount to a monopoly. Japan will 
cheerfully side with any European nation against Rus- 
sia—the power that deprived her of some of the fruits 
of her victory over China, and the combined fleets of 
Japan and Great Britain are stronger than all other 
naval forces in or near Chinese waters. It is therefore 
quite evident that John Bull has not lost his grip. 


Europe’s anxiety regarding the wheat supply of the 
coming half-year has been somewhat allayed by the 
receipt of the first shipment of Argentina’s crop and 
the statement that the South American republic will 
have a surplus of about fifty million bushel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An illustration of the manner in which the people 
are being bled under the pension laws has come all the 
way from Norway. A Norwegian who served in our 
army returned to his native land and married soon after 
the Civil War ended. Three years later he died, and 
last month his widow, a Norwegian who had never 
been in the United States, was granted a widow’s pen- 
sion with arrearage amounting to more than four thou- 
sand dollars. Pension Commissioner Evans seems to 
approve of the publication of the pension list; he said 
truly to an interviewer that ‘‘the publication of a com- 
plete pension list will stir up neighborhoods and set the 
gossips to work. They will detect the frauds and will 
notify us.’’ Probably, however, he believes, with every 
one else who knows Congressmen, that a bill providing 
for the publication of the list would be as unlikely to 
pass as one for the annexation of the United States to 
Great Britain. Every Northern Congressman, whether 
po, pe Democrat or Populist, has many pensioners 
and applicants among his constituents, and the South- 
ern members alone are too few to pass a bill. Only 
tremendous pressure by the defrauded and indignant 

ople can force the list into publicity and thus end the 

reasury’s deficit. 


A colored South Carolinian who has some money 
and much character has devised and put in practice a 
method of making his race respected. He purchases 
large estates and divides them into small ones, on each 
of which he places a family that is willing to work. 
He sells his small farms on the installment plan, giving 
as much time as the would-be purchaser may desire, 
but withholds the deed until the entire purchase money 
has been paid. He insists that prejudice against his 
race is not because of color, but is based on the condi- 
tion of the blacks, and that the humblest colored man 
who owns a farm or house is more respected by the 
whites than the most intelligent member of his race 
who owns nothing. White Southerners seem to agree 
with him, and he has no difficulty or opposition in 
obtaining land for his purpose; on the contrary, many 
white men are copying his plan in every particular. 
His name is George Washington Murray, and although 
he is highly intelligent and an able business man, he 
has not a drop of white blood in his veins. 


Whatever respect merchant vessels may have for 
the guns of modern warships is likely to be ) Bret by 
the story of a recent experience of the British cruiser 
“Edgar” in the Red Sea. The cruiser rescued the crew 
of a burning vessel and then proceeded to sink the craft 
by firing upon her. As the blazing target was not 
“under way” and the cruiser could approach within 
short pointblank range, it would seem that a shot or 
two should have been sufticient, yet the ‘‘Edgar’’ fired 
seventy shots, beginning with her rapid-fire guns and 
then using her main battery, before the doomed vessel 
went down. Our own navy has no gunners to spare, but 
New York’s Naval Reserve, which has made some great 
target records, might lend a man or two to teach the 
British tars how to shoot. 


There is always a large deficit in our postal depart- 
ment, and owners of stock in express companies have 
frequently declared that the people were being unjustly 
taxed for the benefit of publishers and merchants, who 
between them send out most of the second-class and 
fourth-class mail matter that express companies would 
like to carry, but which is transported by mail at 
rates varying from a cent a pound to a cent an ounce. 
Now it is reported from Washington that the greater 
part, perhaps all, of the deficit is caused by sharp prac- 
tice of railway companies. It appears that the rate of 
compensation to any railway company for four years is 
based on the weight of mail matter carried by the road 
in a given month during which postal officials examine 
the matter, and that the companies have ways of in- 
creasing enormously their loads during these sample 
months. 


Miners are not the only men who are cheated by 
false weight of coal. New York has a Coal Trade 
Protective Association which recently weighed sev- 
enty-five loads of coal, sent out by dealers in various 
parts of the city. About one-quarter of these loads 
were found to be of short weight. the shortage averag- 
ing one hundred and thirty pounds to the ton. As 
most towns have public weighing-places, the New 
York experiment may be followed throughout the 
country. JOHN HABBERTON,. 
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THE SCENE OF EVENTS IN THE FAR EAST. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS. 





Our sketch-map shows the scene of the recent 
demonstrations by European powers in Eastern Asia. 

The power that has largest territorial desires is 
Russia. Improved trade facilities are all that Great 
Britain and Germany care for; France is supposed to 
wish to add some Southern Chinese territory to Tonkin, 
which she has held for years with more cost than profit, 
although with some gratification to national pride. 

Although Siberia extends from European Russia to 
the Pacific Ocean, Russia has no Eastern seaport that 
is not closed by ice during six months of every twelve. 
In case of war with any power Russia’s fleet in Asiatic 

waters would have no base of supplies, nor could she 
trade uninterruptedly with Asiatic ports after the com- 
pletion of her trans-Siberian railway to Vladivostock. 

Jithin a year—longer ago, it is suspected — Russia 
obtained a Chinese concession of right of way for a 
branch of the Siberian railway through Manchuria and 
the Liou-Tung peninsula, near the southern extremity 
of which is Port Arthur, an excellent and ice-free har- 
bor, at which for years have been China’s principal 
naval shipyard and arsenal. Russian plans are laid 
long in advance, sco when in 1895, at the end of the 
Chino-Japan war, the treaty of peace authorized Japan 
to hold Port Arthur, it was Russia that compelled the 
victor to abandon this portion of the spoils of war. 
Since that time Russian engineers have had charge of 
the fortifications of Port Arthur, and within a month a 
large Russian fleet has appeared there, ostensibly to re- 
main only during the winter. 

Either to protect the flank of the coveted port or to 
secure a different southern port and railway terminus 
in case of failure of her negotiations with China, Russia 
a year or more ago began in Corea, then dominated by 
Japan, some intrigues which resulted in the king tak- 
ing refuge at the Russian Legation and in the supplant- 
ing of ail foreign instructors of Corea’s army by Rus- 
sians. It is now reported that Russia is operating in 
China as she did in Corea, and that she has demanded 
the removal of Englishmen and Germans from the civil 
and military service of the Empire. Her arguments 
in both countries are believed to have consisted princi- 

lly of money, of which Asiatic courts seem always 
in chronic need. 

Ever since Chinese pcrts were opened to foreign 
nations Britain has had the bulk of Chinese trade and 
for many years an Englishman has been director of the 
Chinese maritime customs. Britain has not manifested 

eany desire for territory; she holds only Hong-Kong, 
which is practically an English city, but her people 
have been persistent seekers for railway, telegraph and 
mining concessions, very few of which have been 
granted. She has also endeavored to make large trade 
relations with Corea, and the appearance of her large 
fleet at Chemulpo, the port of Seoul, Corea’s capital, 
with a remonstrance against Russia’s doings in the 
Empire, is believed to have been in the interest of her 
trade as well as an armed protest against Russia’s 
schemes in the East. 

Germany is, after England, the greatest manufact- 
uring nation of Europe and the one that most needs 
foreign markets. She has but a small share of the 
Chinese trade, but the killing of two of her missionaries 
gave her a pretext to seize Kiou-Chou Bay, of which 
she now is said to have obtained a lease for an in- 
definite time. The bay is the principal harbor, on the 
Yellow Sea, of the province of Shen-Tung, which is 
more densely populated than any portion of Germany 
and one of the nearest provinces to the Chinese capital. 

It is not doubted anywhere that the coincidence of 
German occupation of Kiou-Chou and Russian occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur was pre-arranged by the Czar and 
the Emperor William. The combined fleets of the two 
range are stronger than the British fleet, although the 
atter might be greatly increased, if necessary, in a 
month. The British, however, are believed to have 
arrived at an understanding with Japan, which power 


has a fleet that would make Britain’s superior to all 
others in Chinese waters. Besides, Japan still holds, 
as security for the Chinese war indemnity, the strongly 
fortified post of Wei-Hai-Wei, at the southern side of 
the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili, Port Arthur being 
at the north, so an Anglo-Japanese fleet could safely 
make a demonstration in the gulf, near which is Tien- 
Tsin, the port of the Chinese capital and the home and 
provincial capital of Li Hung Chang, who has the only 
Chinese army worthy of the name. The strategic 
value, in the event of hostilities, of Port Arthur and 
Kiou-Chou Bay to the allied Russians and Germans 
becomes evident from a glance at our map. 

What China may do is but little considered by stu- 
dents of the situation, for China’s way is known to 
consist almost entirely of procrastination, terminated 
by yielding to a show of force. She has no national 
organization, being a mere aggregation of provinces 
that are asked for nothing but money, her people have 
no patriotism nor any knowledge of the nation outside 
of their own provinces, and most of them hate the 
reigning family, which is of an alien race. Whether 
partition and colonization, or mere trade and develop- 
ment of natural resources be the purpose of Russia, 
Great Britain, Germany and France, tae foreigners 
will settle the matter between themselves and China 
will do as she must. 
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FADS AND FASHIONS. 


DEAR May: 

Christmas Day has come, and gone all too soon. 
We had an ideal day, cold and crisp, with the glori- 
ous sun shining his brightest to usher in the holiday 
season, for Christmas only begins it; there will be 
festivities and merrymaking until New Year’s Day 
and most probably on till Twelfth Night. You know 
that the number of happy months in the new year will 
depend on the number of mince pies you eat between 
Xmas Day and the 6th of January. Don’t eat too 
many on one day or what will become of the shopping? 
The shops are almost as full as they were a week ago, 
and the rush for bargains is terrific. The counters are 
piled high with goods of all kinds, sizes and shapes. 
Dressing gowns and sacques of lamb’s-wool, flannel, 
flannelette and nun’s veiling greatly: reduced, and most 
tempting, for they were not absolutely soiled but had 
lost their freshness. As either of these garments is 
always useful, one would be wise in purchasing, though 
not really in need of them. Table linen, towels, under- 
linen, handkerchiefs, too, are wonderfully inexpensive 
and naturally good investments even when very much 
soiled, for they must always be washed before being 
used. Strange to say, these articles were not so much 
sought after as neckwear of all kinds, tossed and soiled 
ribbons, and tumbled flowers—women were pushing 
each other, regardless of feeling, to get to the front of 
these counters and buy what would be useless on close 
inspection, simply because it was cheap. They were 
certainly doing the shopkeeper a great kindness by pay- 
ing for soiled chiffon and lawn ties, etc., but no one 
else; there is nothing which detracts from a woman’s 
appearance more than shabby finery. 

In the fur departments I was amazed to find such 
genuine reductions. Collarettes and muffs are to be 
had at almost half the price asked at the beginning of 
the season. I saw many of our sex looking, but they 
feared to buy such things “‘because they will be out of 
date’’ next year. I certainly pitied them. Surely 
Fashicn ought to be that which is most suitable so Jong 
as it is not too conspicuous. Why will women persist 
in behaving like so many sheep? Let those who can 
make a fashion of their own, whether it be in furs, the 
make of their gowns, the dressing of their hair, the 
jewels they wear, or what not, and keep to it, and not 
**follow the leader” to their own disadvantage. 
rsonally prefer chinchilla 
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any other. As for women who buy Persian lamb fur 
after having learned of the barbarously cruel trea 
to which the animal is subjected in order to give the 
skin the wonderful black, soft and glossy ap Tana 
which is its charm, they are not worthy of the name 
any more than those who put mountainous Creations 
on their heads composed mainly of birds, their ongg 
lovely wings spread out in the most grotesque style ang 
their dear eyes either beads or jewels. These panderers 
to Dame Fashion are beneath contempt, and yet no 
doubt they would not intentionally injure a living birg 
or thing, but their thoughtlessness and want of cou 
make them what they are; but surely when they reaq— 
as they cannot help doing if they ever look at a Paper 
—that to continue in this fashion means the exterming. 
tion of many species of beautiful birds, they will listen 
to the dictates of their hearts and not rob the world of 
one of its glories—the bonny birds, who, with their 
rect notes and bright colors, make the earth g 

u : 

There is a most splendid assortment of mackintosheg 
or rain-coats, as they are called, made in all styles and 
priced so that they are within the range of all. Thege 
garments are not the unsightly things of old with g 
most unpleasant odor, but are of the waterproof cloth 
made with detachable capes and quite smart. The 
long loose sacques made of coachman’s glossy-surfaced 
mackintosh are quite new, but rather startling (bein 
white, of course), though the water certainly runs o 
them better than off the dark-blue, green, and brown 
waterproof cloths. The large capes are quickly finding 
favor; being loose and sleeveless, they are much more 
healthy and comfortable to wear, not producing that 
intense ‘‘steamy’’ feeling that the coat made with 
sleeves gives. 

The old-fashioned ulster is ‘tin’? again under the 
name of long-coat, and a very useful cloak it is, made 
quite plainly in cloth of any color, reaching to the foot 
of the skirt. [t may be trimmed with fur or merely 
stitched with five or seven rows at the sleeves and up the 
front when buttoned on the side. A dark-green cloth 
coat took my fancy; it was quite long, tight-fitting at 
the back, the front loose, panne: | high to the throat 
on the left side with large green silk buttons. A green 
leather belt and tiny handkerchief-bag worn round -the 
waist gave it a very smart look. Others in cloth, vel- 
vet, rich brocades and figured materials, with cuffs and 
storm collars of fur, the skirt edged with the same, 
were very handsome, but really fit for carriage wear 
only; for walking, the plain cloth untrimmed coat is 
the best, but it must entirely cover the dress skirt. | 
have seen many worn, most beautifully made, but just 
too short. An eminence —_ cloth trimmed with 
astrakan quite lost its good effect by the skirt of red 
cloth underneath just peeping below for about two 
inches at the back. 

Plain tailor-made gowns in all cloors are to be had 
at ridiculously low prices; in fact they are so cheap 
that I asked the reason, feeling there must be some 

eat defect either in the cloth or make. They are per- 
ectly good in every respect, but must be sold to make 
room for the spring goods, which are already bein 
shown. It seems absurd, with snow on the ground an 
the jingling of sleigh-bells ringing in one’s ears, to sud- 
denly arrive at a shop-window filled with silk baréges, 
which are very like the old-fashioned grenadines. They 
are pretty, and for garden parties will be charming, 
but they are too light in texture to admit of wearing 
for some months to come, except as blouse waists or 
tea-gowns made over colored silks. A cream-colored 
ground with silk stripe of the same, flowered with clus- 
ters of tiny pink roses or heath, is delightfully cool- 
looking, and those in heliotrope, china-blue, mignon- 
ette-green, buttercup and violet, in the same style, 
are charming. The printed India silks, too, with their 
quaint patterns, are lovely ; the soft tones of these silks 
are so effective. A most delicate shade of terra-cotta, 
a beautiful Cloisonné blue, coral pink, navy blue, and 
rich purple, all figured with stripes of white, forming 
elongated bubbles, like those long lones of green bub- 
bly seaweed I have found on the seashore and de- 
lighted to crack— But to go back to our walking 
dresses. The tweed and cloth gowns, which are really 
the only useful dresses we can have, are invariably 
made with plain skirts well off the ground—or trimmed 
with braid ; the bodices are made quite tight-fitting and 
fastened high to the neck, in which case a lawn tie with 
a large bow gives the one touch of softness required. 
Or there is the Russian blouse style, buttoning up the 
center or side; or open fronts, showing a vest of. soft 
silk in a contrasting color, finished with a jabot of lace. 
I think the true tailor-made gown without trimming, 
frills or furbelows of ye b kind, but worn with white 
collar and cuffs, is the only garment for morning wear. 

The accounts of the sufferings which have been 
and are endured by the unfortunate Cubans, the mis- 
ery of the poor insane creatures at Hart’s Island, to say 
nothing of the sad deaths which occurred at Christ- 
mas-time to our gallant firemen on duty, the poor lonely 
girl who ended her life because she was quite forgotten 
by her own kith and kin on that day of rejoicing, and 
many other sad cases which I will not mention, make 
my heart ache. Surely something more can be done to 
bring relief to the poor and oe ‘ 

It makes me furious to read of the hundreds of dol- 
lars that are spent on dinners, suppers and luncheons; 
it seems so wicked to waste money on extravagant 
kinds of food when we all know how much better able 
we should be to fight the world and all diseases if we 
lived more simply. ‘‘Eat to live and not live to eat” 
ought to be more generally remembered, then the piles 
of money which go in unnecessary foods and wines 
could be spent on the poor. Fancy enjoying a big dinner 
at any of our famous hotels or restaurants after read- 
ing that those wretched Cubans, who had to be turned 
out of their hovels and beds in order that these seats of 
disease could be burned and prevent further infection, 
were too weak to move, and had to crawl and get crusts 
of bread that were picked out of the refuse from the 
sewers by those who were able to walk. This is 4 
adage finish to my letter, but you must forgive me; 
or to read of this intense suffering and be unable iD 
any way to lessen it makes me more wretched than 
can say. Hoping the New Year will bring you and 
others love, health and happiness, believe me, dear 
May, Yours always, 

MaRJORIE. 
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ODDS AGAINST HIM. 


(DRAWN BY 5S. WERNER.) 











BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


Mr. LEITER’s little hack at the wheat 


THE SHADOW market and the Vesuvius of coin which 
oF COMING ensued demonstrates several things: 
EVENTS. first, the agility with which he can 


jump in; second, the value of inter- 
national marriages; third, the truth of the old adage 
that coming events cast their shadows before. and, 
fourth, the repetition of history. A year ago Mr. 
Leiter took a similar shy at the market. At the time 
he was regarded as a very foolish young man. Then 
presently from the Aigean came the boom of guns, and 
that which had been regarded as foolishness was called 
blind luck. It was nothing of the kind; or, if it were, 
it was merely that Mr. Leiter happens to have a brother- 
in-law in the Foreign Office. Mr. Curzon, who married 
Mr. Leiter's sister, is in a position to cable a tip in time. 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, incident- 
ally author of ‘‘Problems of the Far East,” this gentle- 
man sits behind the scenes. When he wires Mr. Leiter 
to buy the latter does so, and when he does so we may 
look out for war. Precisely as the boom of guns fol- 
lowed Mr. Leiter’s anterior enterprise so will it succeed 
the present one. Last year it was Greece, this year it 
will be China. The dismemberment of that kingdom is 
about to begin. The predatory powers of Europe are 
reparing to pounce. In the same fashion that the 
locbastons, gazing with blue victorious eyes at Rome, 
drank hydromel to her fall, so are their equally blue- 
eyed and equally victorious descendants gazing at far 
Cathay. 


China’s collapse will mean not merely 


A FINE the effacement of a realm “‘ancienter’’ 
SPECTACLE —to quote Mr. Mifflin—‘than the mem- 
IN STORE. 


ory of things,’’ not merely that a page 
of history has been reac not merely 
that geography has been given another twist, it will 
mean that at this end of the century the world is not 
figuratively but actually passing into another age. 
China is the archaic preserved. Its antiquity is lost in 
the magnificence of myth. There is no nation witha 
past as remote. Between the first Chinese Guest of 
Heaven and Confucius a period existed which is be- 
lieved to have exceeded two million years. That surely 
represents what Mr. Swinburne catalogued as the Be- 
ginning of Time. In ages less hypothetical and yet 
anterior to the semi-fabulous days in which the topless 
towers of Ilium burned, China glowed inaccessible and 
alone. Of the rise of Rome she never knew, of her fall 
she never cared. When to the world of Cesar Trajan 
added that of Alexander and from Great Britain to the 
Indus made himself master of the earth, at the period 
when the glory of thet glorious empire was at its 
apogee, China was more learned, more civilized, more 
corrupt and more ornate. To the world of Alexander 
she could have added gunpowder, the printing press to 
that of Cesar, and contempt for each. That contempt 
she has preserved. Salamis and Marathon affected her 
as little as did Waterloo and Sedan. What were the 
beastly squabbles of beastly barbarians to her? And 
now on the colossus those barbarians are preparing to 
ag and presently the colossus will totter; start- 
ing the Orient with the uproar of her agony, calling 
to Guests of Heaven that have vacated the skies, call- 
ing to Confucius. calling to Mencius, and calling in 
vain. As a spectacle, it will be the most significant 
of modern times. 

Mr. V. R. Gaudel contributes to the 
current issue of ‘‘Mind’’ an article of 
Jainism which he calls a philosophy 
and which happens to be the religion 
of a number of irreligious Chinese. 
Buddhistic in conception, it differs from the mother 
church as Protestantism differs from Catholicism. One 
of the ceremonies is suicide. The aim of the Buddhist 
is release from the avatar. The aim of the Jaina is re- 
lease from life. To distinguish between the two the 
Brahmins call the Buddhists ‘‘They who affirm,’’ and 
the Jainas *“‘They who say Perhaps.’’ Its tenets have 
found adherents in China, but among the clergy alone. 
Asa rule, when an educated Chinese is asked what his 
creed is he answers that not being a priest he has none 
at ail. In addition to Jainism the priests have three, 
the official religion—which Confucius originated— 
Buddhism, and Tauism. The last was founded by 
Laou-tze, literally the Aged Baby, a thinker whose hair 
af birth is reported to have been white. Hence the 
name. The doctrine which he advanced is contained 
in the ‘“Taou-teh-King,”’ the Book of Supreme Knowl- 
edge and Virtue—the only work that was exempted 
from the different edicts commanding the destruction 
of manuscripts and which as such is regarded to-day 
as the one authentic relic of early Chinese thought. 
Purely pantheistic, it teaches that man is a passing and 
inferior phase of the Great Unity—Tau, which is the 
beginning and end of all things and into which the soul 
is absorbed. Happiness is denied, enterprise is con- 
demned, the avoidance of suffering alone is com- 
mended. Summarily, it is a doctrine of indifference. 
Considered in conjunction with the other Celestial 
creeds, the apathy of the nation is the better un- 
derstood. 


THE CAUSE 
OF CHINESE 
APATHY. 


Mr. Clements Scott’s ideas on stage 


THE BEAUTY morality may or may not be correct, 
OF but it was childish of him to express 
TRUTH. them. Truth should be charming or 


else withheld. There was a man once 
who got up with the intention of telling everybody the 
truth. By sunset he was safe in an asylum. People 
don’t want the truth, they content themselves with 
sighing for it. And they are right. When they get in 
its way, it bites. It is vicious. I have seen it make 
old ladies froth at the mouth. To those who have not 
had the forethought to cuirass themselves with indiffer- 
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ence, truth can cause a hydrophobia for which the only 
Pasteur is time. It is on lies humanity subsists: lies by 
day, dreams by night. Besides, it is the fate of every 
reformer to see his own head on a charger. Hypocrisy 
is a very excellent invention. It is a good plan to hold 
to it and not of to prove anything. Mr. Tree says that 
this attack of Mr. Scott’s won’t injure the reputation of 
the stage. I believe him. But he is wicked enough to 
add, ‘‘Or Mr. Scott’s reputation either.’’ That is very 
scurrilous. This gentleman is merely a well-inten- 
tioned person who takes himself seriously. It was 
hardly fair of Mr. Tree to hit him a clip such as that. 
The way to treat Mr. Scott is pat him on the back, tell 
him not to be frightened, and remind him now and 
then that little boys should be seen and not heard. 


The Rev. Mr. Croker says that he re- 


THE REV. signed from the Manhattan Club be- 
Mr. Cato cause of the tendency of many of the 
CROKER. members toward mugwumpery. “I 


have,” he declares, ‘‘no sympathy 
with Mugwumps of any kind.’’ And he is quite right, 
too. Mugwumpery is an element properly and right- 
eously reprobated by every self-respecting heeler. In 
politics it is a sin, in clubdom a crime, in religion a 
sacrilege. It is not surprising that the Rev. Mr. Croker 
should have withdrawn from its contamination. It 
would have been surprising had he not. The Manhattan 
is not the place for him at all. It is regrettable that he 
ever should have permitted himself to be even elected. 
It may be assumed, however, that he did so in entire 
good faith. He took it for granted that it would be 
run in strict accordance with the best tenets of the 
Tammany Church—ad majorem Crokeri gratiam. 
The deception was cruel. But that deception which 
his benevolence had made possible his piety retrieved. 
Gathering his coat-tails about him, he shook the cigar- 
ashes from his feet and vacated those unrighteous halls. 
As a splendid example of splendid virtue one may turn 
even to Cato and find it unsurpassed. 


Mrs. Sherwood, a charming and ma- 


AN EPISTLE jestic lady, whom 1 remember as 
TO charming and majestic ever since I can 
POSTERITY. remember anything at all, has published 


*“‘An Epistle to Posterity,’’ in which 
there is a good deal and a deal that is good of the New 
York that gave up the ghost a week ago. With its 
childhood and adolescence Mrs. Sherwood was neces- 
sarily unacquainted, memory itself does not run back 
as far as that; but its maturity and middle age she has 
at the end of her pen, and of it she has told only that 
which is pleasant to tell. There is a skeleton in many 
a closet, the tombs do not hold all of those that are 
dead, in days when lite was sedater there were scandals 
almost volcanic, from the homes that once circled Wash- 
ington Square and Gramercy Park there used to come 
whispers of tragedies as deep and as dark as you shall 
find in any three-volume novel, in the New York that 
has gone there was opportunity for an Ainsworth and 
a Reynolds too, material in plenty for tales as unholy 
as theirs. But of them, in this Epistle, never a word: 
the genteel anecdotes merely of genteel life. As a con- 
sequence the book constitutes what I think I have seen 
somewhere described as delightful reading. And 
though, if I may venture to speak of myself, no one 
likes reading of that kind bettter than I do, yet as few 
are better qualified than Mrs. Sherwood to provide a 
real history of social New York, with every deference 
to her I can’t help recording a regret that she has not 
done so. It is a work which our libraries lack and 
which, while I may be in error—I often am—I think 
would not only be of more interest and profit to pos- 
terity but wed be more assured of reaching its goal. 


Du Chaillu, Livingstone, Stanley, Cap- 


THE REV. tain Cook, Nansen, Andree, Sir John 
TARTARIN- Mandeville, Marco Polo, Vasco da Gama, 
HEPWORTH. to your illustrious names another now 


is added. Dr. Hepworth hereafter will 
sit high on the terraces of fame with you, higher, per- 
haps, on that laureled eminence where already wait to 
greet him Baron Munchausen and Tartarin of Tarascon. 
This fearless soldier of the Church, and incidentally of 
the ‘‘Herald,’’ after a series of hardships and advent- 
ures more terrific and blood-curdling than any lay pen 
could adequately depict, has penetrated and emerged 
from the unexplored, unknown and grewsome fastnesses 
of darkest Armenia, on whose sullen wastes the foot of 
the European and a fortiori of the American never trod 
before. What is the rescue of.a Cuban maiden beside 
triumphant journalism such as this? It is indeed—and 
very scurrilously—alleged that Dr. Hepworth is the vic- 
tim of his own evangelical imagination, that the fast- 
nesses are a resort for Cook’s tourists, that Bitlis, which, 
disguised as a mendicant patriarch, he surreptitiously 
surveyed, has been snap-shot and written up until it is 
entirely back-number, yet these statements are but the 
animadversions of a hostile and reptile press, envious, 
as always, of any success a rival may score. Shame to 
them and glory to Dr. H.! 
Carrara deserves a chapter in the chron- 
icles of crime. He is that rarity, a real 
artist. Though his head is presently to 
be amputated, it is through no blunder 
of his own. His fault, if fault there 
be, was ignorance of the maxims of Bacon. ‘‘Who- 
so,’’ declared the latter, ‘‘Shath wife and children gives 
hostages to fortune, for they are impediments to great 
enterprises, whether of virtue or of mischief.’ There 
was Carrara’s undoing. Italian by origin, a mushroom 
farmer by profession, his nursery was situated just 
without the walls of Paris. <A fortnight ago a collector 
came with a bill. He had made his rounds. In his 
portfolio was money to the amount of nearly twenty- 
five thousand francs. Seen to enter the nurser;, he 
never was seen again. On the morrow there cam? an- 
other collector with another bill. Carrara hadii't a 
penny. He succeeded, however, in borrowing from 
a neighbor, and the bill was paid. It was at this junct- 
ure that the police becume active. But of the first col- 
lector Carrara knew nothing, neither did his wife. Both 
deposed that he had come, got his money, and had gone. 
Their child, however, questioned separately, said she had 
seen ‘“‘a sick gentleman on the bed.’’ Then the wife 


THE UNDOING 
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confessed. The man had been killed. In a coke fyy. 
nace every vestige of him had been destroyed. The 
money had been hid in the cellar. Until a year hag 
gone not a centime of it was to be spent. ‘“‘We must 
not appear to have a sou.” Carrara had told her 
‘We must borrow right and left. It must be known 
that I have pawned my watch.” Single-handed he 
would have won the day. It was his wife and chilq 
that undid him. Bacon was right. 


The Duke of York’s prospective visit to 


How Roy- F me Ae 
this country, the possibilities of which 
a” Mr. Fawcett discussed a few weeks ago, 
- drag brings up the question in what manner 


may royalty be entertained. To be q 
guest is easy; the only requisite is an invitation. But 
to be a host presupposes a quality and an attribute— 
common-sense and coin. Royalty comes high. On the 
other side there are people who have been Senkrurtes 
in defraying the expenses of a single royal visit. And 
yet in spite of that, or, it may be, precisely on that ac- 
count, there are others who would not balk at murder 
could assassination aid them in securing royal guests, 
Well might Shelley exclaim, How green is this gray 
world. But no matter. Given the coin and a roomy 
house and a host has nothing to do except to be in wait- 
ing at his doorstep and hold his tongue—unless indeed 
he is spoken to, in which case it is usual to reply in 
terms entirely every-day, though should a witticism 
come handy it will be serviceable to let it out. This 
int the example which follows may serve to illustrate, 
nder the Napoleonic régime a very pretty New York 
girl was presented to the Emperor. Her appearance 
leased and he proceeded to question. ‘‘What is your 
“Helen,” she answered. ‘‘Well,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I wish I were Paris.’ ‘‘But, sire,’ retorted 
that clever little girl, ‘‘you are France.” That is the 
way to talk to royalty, and when the Duke of York 
comes perhaps he may enjoy the opportunity of hearing 
something just as gocd. 


rst name?’’ 


M. André Theuriet, author of a host of 


— novels, any one of which a young girl 
on cae as. 2 read without a trace of color, un- 
ie, indeed she should yawn herself red 

th any in the face, was welcomed a fortnight 


ago into Academician immortality by 
M. Paul Bourget. The circumstance is of a nature to 
have entertained them both. Fancy Dr. Parkhurst wel- 
comed into the Democratic Club by Mr. Croker, or Mr. 
Moody drinking tea at the Atheneum with Mr. Swin- 
burne. Theuriet and Bourget haveas much in common 
as the two poles. In the pages of the one everything, 
even to “‘I hate you,”’ is said tenderly; in the pages of 
the other genius takes handsprings. The difference be- 
tween them is abysmal, and yet, curiously enough, 
there is a similarity of danger in each. Theuriet sees 
life through a prism, Bourget through the window of a 
café. The latter aspect happens unfortunately to be 
not more beautiful, but more interesting. It is col- 
loquial to denounce Zola. The harm he has done is less 
than that which Theuriet has worked, less too than that 
which Bourget has accomplished. Zola does not please 
and does not want to. Theuriet’s ambition is to charm, 
Bourget’s to fascinate. With the one you see life not as 
it is butas it ought to be. With the other you see it not 
only as it ought not to be but as it could not be. With 
Theuriet for teacher you would say there was no such 
thing as sin. Let Bourget instruct, and it will seem an 
enthralling pursuit. Theuriet ignores vice. Bourget 
dresses him up like a marquis. Listen to either and 
a cropper is sure. 


Mr. H. G. Wells, a scientist of whose 


CERTAIN exact age I am uninformed, but- who 
PERSONAL is manifestly a diligent searcher after 
MATTERS. truth. has written a book entitled, 


“Certain Personal Matters,’ which 
may be commended to thoughtful people. Ina paper 
on The Choice of a Wife he says, ‘‘Beware of marry- 


ing a girl whose dresses do up at the back.’’ Why? 
Well, that is for thoughtful people to decide. ‘“‘It is 
alleged,”’ he continues, ‘‘that beauty fades. Absurd. 


Every one knows that as the years creep on it gets 
more highly colored.’’ But that is a statement which, 
whether personal or impersonal, I do not hesitate to 
qualify as impertinent. It is on the subject of quar- 
reling, as also on dedications, that the scientist stands 
revealed. Concerning the latter he notes: ‘‘In these 
matters there is your reader to consider, your aver- 
age middle class person to impress in some way. They 
say the creature is a snob, absolutely devoid of any tinge 
of humor, and I must confess that I more than half be- 
lieve it. At any rate, it was that persuasion which 
inspired me to put: 
“TO THE COUNTESS OF X., 
“In MEMORY OF Many Happy Days. 


“Now,’’ Mr. Wells continues, ‘‘as a matter of fact I 
know no Countess of X., but if the public is such an ass 
as to think better of my work for the suspicion I do not 
care how soon Tincurit.’’ ‘Here again,’’ he adds, ‘‘is a 
pretty elaboration of the same idea: 

“MY DEAR SALISBURY, 

‘*Pray accept this unworthy tribute of my affection- 
ate esteerh.”’ 

Comment would be an insult. 

Sir James Sawyer, it may be remem- 

THE Morality bered, disapproves of quarreling. Not 
OF so Mr. Wells. ‘‘Your cultivated man.” 
QUARRELING. he says, ‘is apt to pity the poor. He 
sees that they have no books to read or 
leisure to read in, and wonders how they pass their 
lives. The answer is simple enough. They quarrel. 
And an excellent way to pass the time it is. So excel- 
lent, indeed, that the pity were better inverted. In the 
first place it is hygienic. It disengages floods of nerv- 
ous energy, the pulse quickens, breathing is accelerated, 
the digestion improved. It clears the mind of vaporsas 
thunder clears the air. Finally, it is a function of the 
body. In his natural state man is always quarreling. 
He quarrels by instinct. Not to quarrel is, indeed, one 
of the vices of civilization, one of the reasons why we 
are neurotic, anzmic and the rest of it. But how to quar- 
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re] well and often has ever been something of an art, 
and it becomes more of an art with the general decline 
of spirit. For it takes two to make a quarrel. Time 
was when ip turned to the handiest human being, and 
with small care or labor had the comfortable warmth 
you needed in a minute or so. There was theology, 
even in the fifties it was ample cause with two out of 
three you met. Now people will express a lamentable 
indifference. Then politics again, but a little while ago 
fat for the fire of any male gathering, is now a topic of 
mere tepidity. So you are forced to be more subtle, 
more patient in your quarreling. You play like a little 
boy playing cricket with his sisters, with those who do 
not understand. A fellow votary isa rare treat. Asa 
rule you have to lure and humor your antagonist like 
achild. The wooing is as intricate and delicate as any 
wooing can well be. To quarrel now, indeed, requires 


an a of patience.’’ Comment on all of which 
might on y lead to a quarrel, and that, in spite of the’ 
sagacity of the advice, the commentator would rather 


be shot than do. 
Dr. Karl Frey, Professor of Art His- 
THE PoEMS OF tory at Berlin, has, it is announced, 
MICHEL- just published the first authentic edi- 
ANGELO. tion of the poems of Michelangeio. It 
wili be pleasant to have them, no 
doubt, but there is no aching void for them to fill. 
Verse has become more limber than it was in the days 
in which he wrote. As architect, painter and sculptor, 
in the combination of the powers of the three, he never 
has been, and, it may be, never will be, equaled. But 
his poems were pastimes, the amusements of his. infre- 
quent leisure. Two editions of them have sr 
appeared. Wordsworth tried his hand at sever 
ere is the best result: 


‘Yes, hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
And I be undeluded, unbetrayed. 
For if of our affections none find grace 
In sight of Heaven, then wherefore hath God, made 
The world which we inhabit? Better plea 
Love cannot have, than, that, in loving thee 
Glory to that eternal Peace is paid, 
Who such divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 
His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour; 
But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless tlower, 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise.” 


Mr. Earle Reynolds is a young gentle- 

A RIVAL man who has set a new fashion, one 
FOR THE which has the merit of being original, 
BIKE. healthful and destined, perhaps, to 

floor the bike. A fortnight ago he 

started up the Boulevard. If anything stopped him it 
must have been the snow. On his feet were curved 
plates of aluminium, forked at either end and sup- 
ported by diminutive ball-bearing wheels supplied with 
cushion tires. With them he covered the asphalt sur- 
prisingly, at the rate, I believe, of a fraction over two 
minutes to the mile. On rough roads they are rémored 
to be quite as serviceable. But their main advantage 
consists in the play they give to every muscle, the free- 
dom which they provide. With these skates one may 
go anywhere, do anything, and at breakneck speed at 
that. They may not make the bicycle bite the dust 
just yet, but they will make it sick and sorry. In the 
current issue of ‘‘Outdoors” there is an exhaustive 
article concerning them and this is the way they look. 




















Voltaire’s skull, recently sought and 
THE Spirit found in the catacombs of the Paris 
THAT Paatheon, is reported to have displayed 
DENIES. that rictus which haunted De Musset. 
‘Do you sleep content, Voltaire?’ he 
asked. ‘*And your hideous smile, does it flutter still 
on your fleshless mouth?’’ The question was natural. 
De Musset would have believed had not Voltaire pre- 
vented. He was the spirit that forever denies, one of 
the first and most resolute of modern atheists. His 
effect on France was notable; it still subsists. The 
heart of the eighteenth century was like a philopoena. 
It was double. One-half was Diderot, the other Vol- 
taire. Their united works form a library of ninet. 
volumes. But much of their labor is uncatalogued. 
Their ninety-first achievement was the French Revolu- 
tion, their ninety-second is French atheism. Of the 
two men Voltaire was the taller. Nature, who, as 
somebody declared, speaks neither Latin nor Greek, 
had taught him everything on earth—but on earth 
only. “Believe in God,’ he said to a questioning 
rhymster. ‘‘There is nothing more poetic.’’ To 
Madame Du Deffand, however, in whom he confided, 
he admitted his acquaintanceship with a man thor- 
oughly convinced that when a bee died it ceased to 
hum. That man was himself. It was then that rictus 
came which haunted De Musset and which his skull, 
found the other day in the Pantheon, still displayed. 





WESTWARD THROUGH THE ROCKIES. 


Tue traveler, tourist or business man is wise when he selects 
the Rio Grande Western Railway ‘ Great Salt Lake Route” for his 
route to the Pacific Coast. It is the only transcontinental] line 
passing directly through Salt Lake City, and in addition to the 
glimpse it affords of the Temple City, the Great Salt Lake and 
picturesque Salt Lake and Utah Valley, it affords the choice of 
three distinct routes through the mountains and the most magnifi- 
cent scenery in the worid. 

On all Pacific Coast tourist tickets stop-overs are granted at 
Nenver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Leadville, Glenwood Springs, 
Salt Lake City, Ogden and other points of interest Double daily 
train service and through Pullman and Tourist sleeping cars be- 
tween Denver and San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For illustrated pamphlets descriptive of the ‘Great Salt Lake 
Route,” write L. B. EveLanp, Traveling Passenger Agent, 305 West 
Ninth Street, Kansas City, or F. A. WapLeIen, General Passenger 
Agent, Salt Lake City. 
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THE news that any American novel has 
WHY CALL IT sold very largely indeed should always 
‘“‘THE CHOIR be pleasant to American ears. It was 
INVISIBLE’’? leasant to mine, in the case of Mr. 
ames Lane Allen’s book, ‘“‘The Choir 
Invisible,’ though in memorial mezzotint abode with 
me an impression that this writer had once criticised a 
criticism of mine with almost epileptic frenzy of scorn. 
“Now,” I said, entering Mudie’s, the other day, “‘is a 
chance to be sublime. ‘Love thine enemy’—and espe- 
cially when he has written a book.’’ Later it gratitied 
me to find that ‘“The Choir Invisible”’ contained a great 
deal to admire. The author is in love with fine writing, 
and there are pages packed with elaborate metaphoric 
hyperbole. Sometimes it is served up to us as steaming 
hot as this: 


“The whole woods emerged from the divine bath of 
nature with the coolness, the freshness, the immortal 
purity of Diana united to the roseate glow and mortal 
tenderness of Venus; and haunted by two spirits; * the 
chaste, unfading youth of Endymion and the dust-born 
warmth and eagerness of Dionysus.” 


While he was letting himself go in this perfectly 
superb classic fashion, why should Mr. Allen have 
called Bacchus ‘‘Dionysus’’ and yet have refrained 
from calling Diana ‘‘Artemis’’ and Venus ‘‘Aphrodite’’? 
Perhaps a certain delicate hint was intended with re- 
spect to the amplitude of his scholarship. But however 
much he may know about Greece and Rome he cer- 
tainly has great apparent intimacy with the affairs of 
Kentucky a hundred yearsago. Slaughterous Indians 
were there, and diabolic panthers besides. But there 
was also an occusional product called a prig, if the 
hero, John Grey, is to be accepted as a veracious deni- 
zen of these awful wilds. John Grey is a schoolmaster, 
of mighty muscle and supreme purity. Whether he is 
going to belong to ‘‘The Choir Invisible’ or not we fail 
to learn, and just why the book is thus called we are 
left in distinct though (of course) reverent doubt. 


John Grey has no passions; he has 
HIGHFALUTIN- nothing but ‘“‘spiritualities,’’ notwith- 
ISM AND standing an almost preternatural 
Hysrtrerics. thorax and a biceps that would draw 
tears from a modern Columbian or 
Harvard undergraduate. Still, he falls in love with a 
silly and very pretty young girl, and one afternoon 
finds on a road the bundle of nice clothes which has 
— out of a wagon wherein she is being borne to 
a ball. He does not know that they are hers, but he 
hangs them on the nails of. his little log-cabin sleeping- 
room, and after getting into bed watches them bathed 
in the splendors of a Kentucky moon. ‘‘His thoughts 
passed meantime like a shining flock of white doves to 
Amy, hovering about her.’”? But this is by no means 
the only beautiful and sacred thing that the shining 
flock of white doves concluded to do. ‘‘They stole on- 
ward tothe time when she would be his wife; when 
lying thus he would wake in the night and see her 
ress on the wall and feel her head on his bosom; 
when her little shoes might stand on his open Bible(!), 
af they chose(!), and the satin instep of her bare foot be 
folded in the hard hollow of his.” .. This passage 
may be wonderfully chaste and exquisite, but I can’t 
help feeling that it somehow appeals more to the 
chiropodist than the psychologist... Still, Mr. Allen 
has his more rational moods. His greatest trouble is a 
wordiness that lapses too often into highfalutinism. 
He is evidently a devotee of George Eliot, but he is too 
fond of imitating that author’s worst faults. Hers was 
the instinctive inherent analysis of character. often 
carried too far—so far, sometimes, as to imperil her 
future fame. Mr. Allen has no real analysis at all, but 
he employs ‘‘the picture” in dealing with human char- 
acter, just as she did, though far more rashly. He has 
not her wit; he has not her sober yet often poignant 
humor; he is, in short, just as much of a failure while 
endeavoring to copy her methods as the talented yet 
erratic Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. In nota 
few respects the general tone of his writing resembles 
hers—eloquence and devout religious faith (that ‘‘de- 
vout religious faith’? which has put so many dollars 
into the pockets of publishers!) combined with an 
almost total inability to recognize, at certain times, 
the difference between what is flimsily funny and what 
is solidly fine. . . Buta graver charge must be brought 
against Mr. Allen—him who, if I remember rightly, not 
long ago deplored the absence of **the gentleman”’ from 
American fiction. His John Grey may be as profusely 
dowered with what Mr. Henry James has called the 
‘“‘New England conscience” as though he had passed 
his youth in Concord instead of near Lexington. But 
he is not a gentleman, and for this reason: When he 
leaves off loving the chatterbox and inbecile Amy, and 
finds himself in love with a large-hearted honorable 
married woman, he flies (if I mistake not) to Phila- 
delphia. That is all very well, and very ‘‘spiritual,”’ if 
one pleases, and quite worthy to be applauded by “The 
Choir Invisible,’ and all that. But in his new sur- 
roundings he meets with great misfortunes, from which 
the influence of:a certain kindly family rescues him. 
In this family there is a girl who loves him, and to this 
girl he offers himself, telling her that he can never love 
her as she ought to be loved, but that he will marry her 
if she so desires: For a man to address any woman 
after this fashion is not a gentlemanly act; yet he 
always keeps harping on the ‘‘gentlemanliness’’ and 
“chivalry” of his hero. Of course the poor girl, who 
He in ive with Grey, more or less pleads to become 
wife. 





* Witness the Carlylean and Meredithian punctuation. 


But this is not all; there is more—and 
A VERY it is no less discreditable to Grey. The 
UNHEROIC husband of the married woman sud- 
HERO. denly dies. Grey hears of his death, 
and goes and makes to his new sweet- 
heart such outrageously cruel remarks as that Mrs. 
Falconer has now become free, and that it is but justice 
and kindness alike(!) to have the engagement recon- 
sidered. Then follow ‘‘warnings”’ as to “how different 
the situation has become.” ‘I could promise,” declares 
this wondrously chivalric Grey, “less than before—I 
could not say how little.”” Imagine the slender dignity 
and self-respect of any girl who could accept a man 
who talked to her like this! Yet she does accept him 
(poor, tedious goose!) and becomes afterward, as we 
learn, the mother of a large family. And then the 
novel ends with a rhapsody from the lips of Grey in 
which he boasts—‘‘I have clung to the world despite all 
the evil that is in the world,” followed by much amus- 
ing stiltedness about humanitarianism and duty, and 
‘‘the Perfection that is above us all—the perfection that 
is God,’’ etc., etc. Surely there is the perfection that 
we connect with the idea of a gentleman; and in his 
delineation of John Grey this author has not notably 
added a new portrait to that gallery of gentlemen 
which he has elsewhere rather loudly proclaimed so 
defective a feature of American fiction. He asserts 
that very few American gentlemen exist in our fiction, 
and then he tries his own hand at making one; yet with 
failure so deplorable that every swallow-tailed snob on 
a gala night of the Four Hundred might justifiably re- 
sent it. Can his most fervent admirers approve this 
portion of Mr. James Lane Allen’s book? I should like 
to ask the great throngs who ave alleged to have read 
it, who have been rather flauntingly advertised as hav- 
ing read it, whether they think a man is not mean and 
caddish who says to any woman obviously willing to 
become his wife that he will marry her provided she 
takes him on these pitiable terms. The affair is one in 
which the man enacts a réle of pure nastiness. li is 
like seduction; it is indeed a kind of seduction. If the 
man has not that one and only species of decent affec- 
tion which should prompt him to propose marriage, 
then he has another and an indecent species of affection 
which does prompt him to dash derision at the sacra- 
ment of marriage. This is all beyond question, since, 
if it were not, the matrimonial offer would never be 
made at all. And what of the woman’s position after 
she has permitted passion to wring from her an assent? 
How acute her anxiety, how continuous her haunting 
distrust! Into this mockery of marriage she has been 
dragged. .. Or perhaps things go right, and the hus- 
band outlives and forgets his former attachment. None 
the more is he excusable; none the less has he striven 
to ruin a life. Acrimonious talk about the inability of 
other writers to draw a “gentleman” is one thing; 
making an effort to draw one is another; but drawing 
a pietistic egotist and labeling him with the title of 
‘‘gentleman’”’ is a matter still more grave. Mr. Allen 
raay produce books that sell *‘fifty thousand,’ but he 
should recollect that in art this means nothing; for the 
‘reverend’ author of “The Opening of a Chestnut 
Burr’’ did, commercially, still better. If he wishes to 
produce books that ‘‘tell’’ rather than “‘sell,’’ he should 
swear off endeavoring to imitate George Eliot (which he 
is quite powerless to do) and seek for his actual self in 
literary expression—an achievement which might pro- 
duce, aided by rigid destruction of amateurish ‘‘gush”’ 
—results of wholesome worth. 


The story is afloat here in London that 


ASTRANGE Oscar Wilde has lately crossed the 
LITERARY Channel, and has made arrangements 
EVENT. with a publishing house for the issue 


of a new poem, entitled ‘“‘A Ba!lad of 
Reading Gaol; by C 33.” Evidently ‘‘C 33’’ was Wilde’s 
rison name at Reading Gaol—or ‘‘jail,”’ as we spell it 
in America. For the poem, report runs, he will receive 
three hundred pounds, and as it is said to be as long as 
the column of a newspaper, it will no doubt prove 
somewhat voluminous. That it will also prove power- 
ful I have no hesitation in predicting. But of course 
there will be multitudinous persons who will declare 
(mendaciously) that they have not even glanced at it. 
Most of these people will be of the sort who call them- 
selves Christians, yet who never follow out a single 
recept of Christ’s teachings. For the evil that Oscar 
ilde did he has atoned by months of torment—or so, 
very naturally, I take for granted, since I have never 
looked at him between now and 1890, when he was 
beginning, as it seemed to me. a habit of late hours and 
alcoholism (followed later, 1 learned, by the use of 
absinthe, etc.) which landed his noble intellect into 
mires of madness. He had not then produced even one 
of the brilliant plays which afterward electrified Lon- 
don by their wit and force. He has now endured 
frightful punishment—a punishment equal to ten years 
of incarceration for the usual common convict. Of 
course he will not be ‘“‘received’’ any more among the 
former haunts where his presence was a perpetual 
stimulus and delight. The wittiest men and women 
roared with laughter over his incomparable humor, his 
radiantly original jokes. Iam not seeking in any way to 
excuse him for the fault which he has been made in so 
ghastly a fashion to realize. But it is amusing, never- 
theless, to think of the undiscovered adulterers, forgers, 
thieves, rascals, reprobates, who will frowningly pass 
him by. Except two or three English writers of verse 
I know of none now living who have ever excelled him. 
His ‘‘Garden of Eros,’’ his “Burden of Itys,’’ and 
several other poems, long or brief, are masterpieces of 
beauty. His ‘‘zstheticism,’’ and all that—to Hades 
with it! I am not even vaguely referring to it; Iam 
simply concerning myself with the astonishing mental 
talent of a human being, a fellow-creature. He is a 
poet, and has demonstrated this fact even more lucidly 
than that he is a maker of plays. I, for one, shall await 
with keenest interest this promised m, and shall 
hope to discuss it critically in these columns. thanking 
my lucky stars, meanwhile, that Iam exempt from the 
idiocy of judging an artist from the viewpoint of his 
life rather than his work. I suspect. by the bye, that 
*“C 33’? has made out of ‘Reading Gaol’ a fine poem. 
Oscar Wilde fell from a high height. The blood of his 
bruises ought to glow scarlet in every line. We shall 
read what we shall read. 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE IN CITY HALL SQUARE.—CELEBRATING 
(DRAWN BY WALTER Ry; 





CELEBRATING THE INCORPORATION OF GREATER NEW YORK. 
wn BY WALTER RUSSELL.) 









MEN, MANNERS AND MOODS. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


Here in England it is rather widely be- 
THE OUTLOOK lieved that the Empire of Austria verges 
IN upon total dissolution. It is now half a 
AUSTRIA. century since Francis Joseph ascended 
the imperial throne. He has shown 
himself, in all those years, a ruler of much wisdom, 
and at periods when weakness would have meant 
calamity untold. Not only is he an imperial sovereign, 
but a royal Apostolic one besides. As everybody knows, 
Austria itself claims descent from the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of Charlemagnian times. The government of this 
great realm Francis Joseph assumed in almost early 
youth. He married one of the most beautiful women 
of Europe, Elizabeth, cousin of the mad Wagnerite 
king, Ludwig of Bavaria. In 1848 he disclosed great 
sagacity by his dealings with the Hungarian revolu- 
tionists, but it was not till twenty years later—twenty 
years of obstinate struggle—that he had himself 
crowned king of Hungary. This measure was not 
flavored with autocracy; his second coronation poured 
oil upon the troubled waters of many wrangling com- 
munities. At present he reigns over forty millions of 
subjects at the least estimate—ten millions of Germans, 
eight million Magyars or Hungarians, and seven million 
Czechs or Bohemians, not to speak of fourteen millions 
who name themselves Poles, Ruthenians, Croatians, 
Servians, Roumanians, Slovenes, and even Italians too. 
He has been, all this while, like a charioteer driving 
eight or ten horses abreast. He has managed, until 
now, to keep these inimic masses orderly, but at last he 
finds the Bohemians and other Slav folk in open rebel- 
lion. They make, all told, an enormous throng. In 
Bohemia the Czech language is declared an unofficial 
one. This edict the Bohemians hotly resent. They 
command one-fourth of the votes in the Austrian 
Reichsrath, and threaten dire things, declaring that 
they will no longer be ‘‘linguistic slaves.”” They vow 
that they will oppose the re-enaction of the Austria- 
Hungary alliance, which has now lasted thirty years, 
unless full allegiance is given them as speakers of their 
native tongue. Eager for some sort of compromise, 
Count Badeni, the Prime Minister, assented to this plan. 
Whereupon the Germans and Hungarians (though mu- 
tual enemies) have banded together in fierce opposition. 
Vienna riots have resulted, and Prague riots, too. The 
Prime Minister has been dismissed. The integrity of 
the Empire (always as loose an affair as a bundle of ill- 
tied fagots) may now at any moment collapse. But if 
disruption overtakes the Austrian empire, what may 
not the German one expect? Already William finds 
dissent and defiance glaring at him. From the Baltic 
to the Danube a sudden confederation of all German- 
speaking peoples might be suddenly brought about. It 
is no exaggeration of possibilities to state that within 
the next year William of Germany and Francis Joseph 
of Austria may both find themselves crownless and 
throneless, with one immense Teutonic United States 
replacing their former potencies. When thousands, in 
the streets of Vienna, shout the ‘‘Wacht am Rhein,”’ it 
looks a bit serious. Revolutions differ. They some- 
times delve like moles; they sometimes dash like 
tigers. 


While in Paris I thought the florists 
ENGLISH Faps different from those of New York, 
IN though in the main their dissimilarity 
FLOWERS. seemed, after all, slight. But in Lon- 
don you are confronted with the most 
peculiar points of divergence—points at once so salient 
and surprising that their assertiveness tempts the for- 
eigner’s observance. For example, funereal emblems. 
These are shown constantly in windows, with their 
prices attached! Some of them are attractive, others 
keenly hideous. The London florist has ‘‘ideas’’ of his 
own, often more ingenious than engaging. Lichen is 
‘‘fashionable” here for exequial crosses and wreaths. 
From this grisly-gray background calla lilies, white 
roses and lilies-of-the-valley are made to jut. The 
effect is seldom pleasing; it has quite too artificial a 
look. In Oxford Street, yesterday, I saw a long, nar- 
rowish mirror, framed in close-pressed white carna- 
tions, with a huge bunch of orchids at one angle. The 
atrocity of the thing pierced me. Any one who truly 
loves flowers cannot but feel indignant when he sees 
them involved in an effort to make them appear ugly. 
This is impossible, yet the pathos of the situation always 
challenges irritation. All floral ‘‘tokens’’ are trying to 
a trained taste. Strew your beloved dead with flowers, 
if you please; shut them in coftins, scatter them into 
the grave itself, as did Hamlet’s mother into the grave 
of Ophelia, when she murmured ‘Sweets to the sweet.” 
But whenever you arrange them into formal symbols 
you insult their beauty, their seraphic charm. For 
flowers have no “‘form,’’ so to speak; they are the 
embodiments of color, apart from all question of occa- 
sional fragrance. The best painters of flowers have 
always recognized this truth. Basketfuls of flowers are 
justifiable as gifts to either the living or the dead; great 
unches, too, and sheaves; but subordinating them to 
any system of outline is to ruin their exquisite and 
native authenticity. . . London florists, moreover, 
have a dread habit of ‘‘composing’’ bowtonniéres for 
men’s coats. You meet cockney persons in Piccadilly 
or the Strand with little nosegays below their left ears 
that say ‘‘sixpence’’ to you as you pass them. They 
are made up of four or five violets, a spray of fern and 
a suspicion of myosotis. Wear in your buttonhole, if 
you please, a gardenia, a tuberose, a knot of migno- 
nette, but never mix, at this dainty business, one bloom 
with another. Wear a rose, if you will, but never let 
it be accompanied by a leaf. All this sort of thing 
people of taste know. But the English, though they 
love flowers and cultivate them with an affection 
which their moist climate happily aids, have no taste 
whatever in their arrangement. Ready-made corsages 
for ladies abound in their shop-windows. And such 
abominations as they are! Now and then one has to 
gaze at them for several minutes, just to make sure 
that they are not wax, so maltreated is every stem by 
ruthless wires, and so straggling, so inharmonious is 
the ensemble they present! 
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aoe whe bles ot Bie age will 
tell” and ‘bon chien chasse race,” 
eee have been rudely shocked by the 
* shameful’ charges brought against 
Lord William Nevill. He is a younger 
son of the Marquis of Abergavenny, and of course a 
social personage. He is only thirty-four years old, too, 
which makes his case all the more pathetic for those 
who invest it with pathos and not blame. To an enor- 
mously rich young friend, a Mr. Spender Clay, Lord 
William coolly said, one day, *‘Oh, my dear boy, I’ve 
a favor to ask of you. Just witness this deed for me, 
won’t you, old chap?” and his lordship produced a roll 
of paper in which were cut four holes, making spaces 
for signatures. This happened, just before luncheon, 
in a country-house near Ascot, then crowded with a 
fashionable company of guests. Lord William is stated 
to have secured the signature of his millionaire friend 
no less than four times over. The latter, a young officer 
in the Guards, affirms that before signing he told Lord 
William that he would greatly prefer to see the docu- 
ment to which these autographs would bear so impor- 
tant a relation. ‘I asked him what it was,’’ said Mr. 
Clay recently in court, ‘‘and he replied that it was a 
deed concerning some money for which he wanted 
wer of attorney in relation to his sister’s (Lady Cow- 
ey’s) divorce proceedings—something about a marriage 
settlement. co aware that the proceedings were 
paces, and I signed the paper. He signed twice and 
signed four times... He said it was a family mat- 
ter, and I had known him for many years and might 
trust him, and I did so.’’ . . Well, and now a certain 
bill-discounter, Mr. Samuel Lewis, claims from Mr. 
Spender Clay the recovery of eleven thousand one hun- 
dred and thirteen pounds on two promissory notes, 
with interest. Meanwhile my Lord William Beau- 
champ Nevill has not appeared at all during the trial. 
He is asserted to be in Paris. The questions of law 
which lately arose have been postponed, werlearn, ‘‘for 
the purpose of argument.’’ But it does not seem con- 
ceivable that Lord William’s name can ever be cleared 
from an awful stigma. The bones of his reputation, it 
would appear, will whiten that downward road where 
so many similar skeletons long have lain. These are 
the things that gladden the souls of socialists, and that 
would overthrow, were they numerous enough, even 
that stanch bulwark, the British nobility. But, luckily 
for conservatism, they are not so numerous, and it is 
only a wanton cynic who will presume to aver that 
they happen here with extreme frequency. If they 
did so happen, the aristocracy would not now hold the 
position which it does hold—one overtopping all similar 
organizations in Europe. . Most of the latter are flocks 
replete with black sheep. But the English patrician 
black sheep are one to a hundred ‘‘whites.’’ No; Bri- 
tannia’s noblemen are a commodity stiil highly market- 
able. All our American plutocrats, from Boston Bay 
to the Pacific, may still securely murmur in the ears of 
their marriageable daughters: *‘Ho! for Piccadilly and 
a peerage!”’ 
The Londoners do not know how to 
SoME heat their houses, and seemingly they 
LONDON will never learn. They go to ie ! in 
BIGOTRIES. winter and shiver at the cold there 
when hotels are not warmed by fur- 
naces, and yet such a comfort as a furnace is unknown 
in their dwellings at home. Meanwhile in Italy they 
can get fairly cheap wood-fires if they choose to pay 
for them, which they very often don’t, grumbling at 
their own shivers instead.. And meanwhile in Italy 
they have plenty of winter sunshine, and middays that 
are seldom much cooler than an English vernal noon. 
The chill of Naples and Rome, too, is far less damp than 
that of Mayfair and Chelsea. But the Londoner, with 
his foot on his native heath, is an oddly unreasonable 
person. Occasionally he will use double windows, but 
as a rule he thinks them needless reforms; and yet so 
heartily does he hate a draught that he will make the 
interiors of omnibuses asphyxiating in warm weather 
hy one perpetual veto laid upon sliding windows. If 
you don’t want to ride on the top of a ’bus in mild 
weather, you must sit and pant down below. And 
then, as to getting your feet wet along the rainy, 
slushy, muddy streets of December and kindred months, 
the laxity in this respect is simply suicidal. ‘*Why will 
they not wear overshoes?”’ I asked an English friend, 
not long ago. He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘The poor 
people, you know,”’ he said, ‘‘can’t afford them. They 
wear, however, as stout boots as they can procure for 
the price.”’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘‘and they go about all 
the time with that horrid incentive to consumption at 
the base of their being—wet feet.’’ An evening or two 
ago I arrived at the house of another friend. It was 
frightfully stormy; I had to take a “‘four-wheeler’’ in- 
stead of a cab, so rushingly aggressive was the rain. I 
am not alone in disliking four-wheelers; they lumber 
tediously along, with wheels devoid of tires. When I 
reached my host’s house I showed him my American 
“‘arctics,’’ which indeed I took off in his presence. 
‘Don’t you think,’’ I said, ‘‘that they are more sensi- 
ble foot-gear for this season than the unguarded boot, 
however thick?’ But there came only a loitering and 
half-amused response. I resolved it into this: ‘All 
lands have their laws and customs, and . . England 
isn’t America.’’ I take the liberty of still more lucidly 
translating this response thus: *‘'We don’t mind wet 
feet so very much, and when we do we make changes.”’ 
That is precisely the point. Immense numbers of poor 
people can’t make changes. Large numbers of prosper- 
ous people can and do. They won’t consent to outside 
coverings, but they possess numerous pairs of thick 
boots, and draw upon these when they ‘get home.” 
Stupidest of plans, since lots of them often don’t ‘*get 
home” for hours. Refrain from imitating thems my 
dear fellow-countryfolk. Whatever you do in the way 
of bowing to British creeds and canons, draw a line at 
rheumatism, bronchitis and influenza. In your own 
land you’ve quite enough of all three. Cultivate, in 
this regard, at least, protectionism, not free trade. 
At re . rh BS apse nd Edu- 
cation’’ has disclosed, with keenly amus- 
a aa ing frankness, why the *‘plucked”’ stu- 
dents of Oriental academies have been 
unable to pass muster in their examina- 
tions. The phrase ‘‘to go to the wall,” for instance, 
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was asked to be explained in writing. Here is one of 
the undergraduate answers which met this idiomatic 
yet seemingly sphinx-like inquiry: 

“To go to dogs, to be damed. The expression is taken from 
throwing anything, especially an egg, at a wall with the object 
of breaking it. 

“To kick over the traces. A person tied round to a tree with his 
head down and his legs up. cannot get rid of his difficulty, even 
though he uses the best of his exertion. He will have to be knock- 
ing about the same tree. So a person without intelligence will 
never make advances in this life, but simply will have to follow the 
footsteps of his master.” : 

But the Far East, it seems, can be funnier still. A 
candidate, still younger, complimented the goodness of 
his examiner by writing: “‘I thing you God!” We find 
Wordsworth mentioned as “‘the great poet who immor- 
talized nature.” In Moore’s ‘‘Paradise and the Peri” 
(one of the poems which occur here and there through- 
out the pages of his ‘‘Lallah Rookh’’) a reference is made 
to Noah. It received the following elucidation: 

“Noah was in his ark. He sent first rabbit, then dove, to see 
whether the God’s anger has been appeased. The dove came with- 
out putting its leg in the country, for the flood was there. 

“The allusion is to the branch of grapes brought by a hawk to 
Moses when the whole country was washed off by the sea.” 

It almost passes credence that the Earls of Leicester 
and Essex should be described as *‘the sons of Wolston, 
who came and lived with the family of Swiss Family 
Robinson.”’ These gentlemen are also described as 
‘Charles and James, who became Kings (viz.) Charles 
II. and James II. respectively.’’ ‘‘The Earl of Essex,” 
we are informed, ‘‘commanded the Roundheads or Par- 
liamentary army. He was at last brought to the block 
during the revolt of Ireland ‘in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” In some places nonsense literally riots. Here 
are four guesses at what is meant by ‘‘a carpet knight’’: 

‘A soldier who was as useful as a carpet. 

“A knight who is as bold as a carpet would be in thickness, 

“A knight who wears a dress of a carpet color. 

“One who wears an armor as thick as a carpet.” 

All of which would certainly go to suggest that the 
‘‘mild Hindu’’ is very mild indeed, in the sense of in- 
tellectual power. 

Our “walking advertisements” are in 

‘‘Les Misf&ra- London called sandwichmen. Here 
BLES” OF they are far more frequent than in 
LONDON. New York—for the simple reason, I 

_ Suppose, that grim old Colonel Povert 

commands a bigger regiment of paupers. It is dread- 
ful to watch the haggard sadness on many a poor sand- 
wichman’s face. Constantly they work for a shilling 
and twopence a day-—hardly one of our ‘‘quarters.’’ If 
they consent to carry an extra board over the head, ter- 
ribly heavy and tiring, their pay is increased by one 


_penny. Still, these forlorn wretches do not make, by 


any means, seven shillings and sixpence a week. To do 
that they must get ‘‘a job’ every day, and such a con- 
dition of affairs must always be termed Utopian. For 
often several hundreds of other men are already waiting 
in the yard of theatre, linen-draper, whatever the estab- 
lishment may be. The rent of these sandwichmen (who 
rarely have any family connections and are the sorriest 
flotsam and jetsam of society) usually costs them two- 
pence a night. At the County Council lodging house 
they can obtain rates less economic. The ‘‘Shelter’’ at 
Westminster is their usual resort—either that or one on 
the City Road. Said a sandwichman who was inter- 
viewed the other day: *‘The common lodging-houses 
charge from fourpence to sixpence. But that’s too dear 
for us. The County Council place is very nice, but its 
also too dear for us. We don't go in for luxuries. And 
as to meals, well, there are the Ham-Yard penny din- 
ners.’’ Of course all this is piercingly horrible. In 
London one sees poverty much clearer, much more ag- 
gressively, than in New York. Perhaps there is a good 


deal more of it, in pro rtion to the populace, here than , 
in 


with us. This, 1 think, however, is doubtful, all in all. 
But of one thing we may be sure: poverty in New York 
is more dignified than in London. Our beggars wra 
themselves in a certain dignity—a shabby and thread- 
bare purple, if one pleases, but none the less affirmative 
in its meaning and mode. Their fate may gloomily 
merit these melancholy verses written by Mr. Alfred 
Thompson, but I can’t believe it is quite so deserving of 
such a desolate lament. Still, the slums of London are 
relatively unknown to me. Those of New York are 
not. If I had not prowled among the latter, in younger 
days (and not seldom with tears of intensest sympathy 
springing to my eyes), I could not have written ‘‘The 
vil that Men Do,” a story to which I gave infinite 
sympathy and persistent research. But Mr. Thomp- 
son’s little lyric is well worth reprinting here, since it 
must have come from a heart throbbing with pity for 
the dolorous problematic doom of those whom fate 
shackles, manacles, gyves. He calls it the ‘‘Lament 
of the Treadmill,’ and I reproduce it, in all its woful 
solemnity of despair: 
“Look! They come—a dismal row— 

Footsore, weary, on they go, 

.Breathing sign-boards—things of scorn, 

God! Are these of woman born? 

Had they father, sister, brother, 

Breathed they e’er the name of mother? 

Oh! that scene the heart-sight greets 

On the treadmill of the streets. 


‘Seamed and torn, gashed and battered, 
Images of God all shattered! 
Burning shame with anguish owning, 
On the cross of suffering groaning. 
Watch them as they onward trudge! 
Let us not their follies judge! 
Ah! that scene the heart-sight greets 
On the treadmill of the streets. 


“Star of hope nor softened light 
Cheers the darkness of their night. 
He who notes the sparrow fall, 

Hath He hearkened to their call? 
Can we feel the fallen’s woe? 

Mercy, mercy, mercy show! 

Ah! that.scene the heart-sight greets 
On the treadmill of the streets.” 


In these columns I have before had 

DEATH cause to mention the curious lack, 
ASA among Englishfolk, of any practical 
COMEDIAN. humorous flair. One might almost 
say the fun of Dickens was born and 

bred from this very idiosyncrasy. Here we have a case 
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in point. ‘The Undertakers’ Review” actually —— 
a kind of immortelle bloom in London, and discusses, 
from the funereal self-confidence of its December num- 
ber, the mortuary records of its recent year. This, re- 
garded from the viewpoint of American comedy, is 
enormously droll. But it does not seem to strike the 
British that there is anything, in such a publication, 
of the least amusing strain. The ‘‘Undertakers’ Re- 
view’’ informs its London constituency that this has 
turned out a bad year. ‘‘There has been,’’ it moans, 
“but an occasional demand for most of us, and that de- 
mand chiefly of an unremunerative order.’’ The mor- 
tality tablets, we are elsewhere told, “responded gener- 
ously in August to the heat-wave’’—and yet, we further- 
more make out, the last ‘‘return to hand’ underrates 
the average of the past ten years. Asa natural result 
“the fortunes of the trade’’ disclose no new effects. 
Business has proceeded ‘‘on the even tenor of its disa 
pointing way.” There are ‘‘no new features’’—possibly 
“grip,” diphtheria and other commercial movements 
are meant—and there is ‘‘a tendency in funerals, as in 
politics, to reaction.’ Against florists the ‘‘Undertak- 
ers’ Review’’ has many ironic things to say. It states, 
with scorching disgust, that it has not yet heard of 
what benefit flowers confer ‘‘either on the departed or 
the bereaved.”’ The benefit is obviously not pecuniary, 
as all must admit, and this diverting publication, it would 
seem, is nothing if not mercenary. Plumes and velvet 
trappings it denounces in the same regretful spirit. 
“Plumettes,’”’ it tells us, ‘have shown a slight tend- 
ency to revival, but that little has never been much.” 
Graves do not vary in price; cemeteries are unfortu- 
nately disconnected with diggings of the Klondyke or- 
der. Weare enlightened as to coffins, which ‘‘are still 
of elm or of oak, mostly polished, and trimmed with 
brass furniture, too often simulated by the wretched 
German dipped-brass plate stuff.”” .. All this sounds 
very eerie and elfin. To wring farcicality out of death 
is always a tasteless attempt. But when it comes to an 
unconscious naiveté in dealing with so grisly a subject, 
the laugh grows uncontrollable. Still, the ‘‘Undertak- 
ers’ Review’’ for December does not stop even there. 
Jt wishes all its patronsa Merry Christmas. This would 
be very well if it were not somehow connected with a 
sort of spine-chilling ambiguity. Everything depends, 
of course, upon the point of view. What is one man’s 
poison is another man’s meat. . ._ Enjin, and quite seri- 
ously, is there a civilized country in the world save Eng- 
land where such a monthly periodical as this would not 
be laughed and shuddered out of existence? To her 
alone, as it has often looked, Providence concedes the 
right of being and remaining innocently, unintention- 
ally ludicrous. 
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BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


LI. 


THIS is an = ond but the ape Bie 

itnew proof. Ina vast system of civili- 

~~ — zation Vike ours, it becomes necessary 
a to classify everything, to tabulate in- 
terests and activities, to give names 

to things and trust to luck that they will justify their 
nomenclature. If aman puts on his office-dvor, ‘‘Sav- 
iour of Society,’”’ we are obliged to assume that saving 
Society is really his business, and that all he does has 
that end in view, and accomplishes it within the rea- 
sonable bounds of human possibilities. The clergyman 
must be supposed to devote himself to nourishing souls 
and helping mortal men and women to lead better lives. 
Heisa pee man, in the popular estimation, until proved 
otherwise; and the proof, if attempted, must fight its 
way against strong prepossessions to reject it. When 
a police-force is organized, and announces its object to 
be to protect law-abiding citizens, and to run down and 
punish breakers of the social compact, we assume that 
this is what occupies the members of the police force, 
and are unwilling to credit tales of their standing in 
with thieves and rascals, and robbing the public whose 
helpers and vindicators they were chosen to be. We 
accept the lawyer as a man learned in the law, and in- 
dispensable to its just enforcement; he is to expound 
the statutes, so that no injury may be done innocent 
persons by erroneous interpretation, or ignorance there- 
of. If you declare that lawyers use their knowledge of 
law to enable acknowledged criminals to escape justice, 
you talk to deaf ears, and must talk loud and well to 
geta hearing. Again, legislatures, congresses and par- 
liaments are created to steer the ship of state, to im- 
prove her sailing qualities, and to conduct her safely 
through seoubioe waters, into peaceful and honorable 
havens. They are formed of men selected from the 
community on account of their honesty, ability, wis- 
dom and firmness; their duty is to ascertain and en- 
force the popular will, after duly assuring themselves 
that it is will and not passion, or the outcome of false 
informations. What a shock is it, then, to be told that 
these chosen guides and executives are robbers and in- 
triguers, whose chief aim is to fill their own pockets 
from the public purse by betraying the interests they 
are ri to defend; or at best to advance a selfish 
political ambition at whatever cost to the common 
weal. Or, once more, the study of finance has de- 
veloped an immense business in the handling of money 
and pecuniary and property interests, and an army of 
skilled persons, who have made this subject their spe- 
cial pursuit, undertake to take charge of the money 
and property of others, and cause it to bring increase 
by so manipulating it and investing it as the owner, be- 
ing — and busy with other matters, could never 
hope todo. But ever and anon there is a financial panic 
and scandal, investigation of which shows that these 
men have malversated and misappropriated the proper- 
ties in their hands, and with a view to enrich them- 
selves have impoverished their clients. And thus we 
might take up every industry and calling in the com- 
munity, and show that some of the persons engaged in 
it do the exact, opposite of what they profess to do, us- 
ing to insure success in their iniquity the reputation for 
integrity which their nominal employment gives them, 
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It is the names—the classification—which deceive us 
and put us off our guard. If every man acted on his in- 
dividual responsibility, and had no honorable profes- 
sional tradition to hide under, we should be far less 
prone to accept him without question. If he offered to 
show us the way to heaven, we should ask him his per- 
sonal credentials; if he asked to be paid for guardin 
our homes, streets and persons from violence, we shoul 
inquire whether he himself were beyond suspicion; if 
he asked to be allowed to handle our property, we should 
want to know what guarantees he could show that it 
would be handled aright; if he assumes to make our 
laws and treaties, we should demand testimony as to 
his intellectual and moral training for such high duties. 
But in lieu of all this, we are content to know that, to 
his individual name and surname, he adds a professional 
or trade title; that he allies himself with a long-estab- 
lished and recognized guild, and thus aggrandizes his 

rsonal character to the extent of all the virtues which 

istory ascribes to that guild in the abstract. We have 
neither leisure nor inclination to search further; and 
then, because we have accepted him, we are reluctant 
to believe that our judgment has been wrong; and we 
cultivate an optimism the real basis of which is indo- 
lence and self-pride. Abuses are established and strike 
root, until, in order to eradicate them, it seems necessary 
to tear up the whole organization of society ; and rather 
than do that, and incur the perils which it threatens, 
many of us are willing to let evil go unpunished, excus- 
ing ourselves with some such cynicism as that evil in- 
heres in human nature, and must continue so long as 
men and women remain what they are. 

Of all phases of unfaithfulness to duty, the most re- 
volting, and the last to be credited, are those of negli- 
gence or cruelty on the part of persons and organiza- 
tions which profess to do works of charity and mercy. 
And yet, to those who have fathomed the obscurities of 
our common nature, no charges are more likely to be 
true than these. We have among us so-called Societies 
for the Prevention of Vice and Immorality ; of Cruelty 
to Animals, and to Children; we have Homes for Aged 
or He!pless Persons; Public Hospitals for the Insane; 
Schools and Institutes of Reform for Vicious Children; 
and other public and semi-public Charities of all kinds. 
And there are numbers of ‘‘Religious’’ Sisterhoods, whose 
members wear strange garments, call themselves by fan- 
ciful titles, practice fasts and austerities, and observe 
vows of chastity, poverty and obedience—who make it 
their especial function to take charge of unfortunates of 
various kinds, to feed, clothe, instruct and shield them 
from the world. Could anything be more Christian 
than this? Would it not be desecration even to suggest 
that such holy personages could perpetrate cruelties 
and inhumanities? How is it possible for such evil 
proclivities to coexist with religious exaltation and 
saintly observances? How can a lady, say. who calls 
herself Sister Seraphina, who wears a black robe anda 
white hood, who gets up in the night to pray, whose 
lips are ever sanctified with the names of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, who voluntarily denies herself all the 
pleasures of Society, who lives in a rigorous seclusion, 
and with no other visible or conceivable object in life 
than to purify her own soul, save those of others, and 
minister to their bodies—how can we be expected to 

“believe that a woman who is and does all this can, at 
the same time, commit cruel barbarities on the help- 
less creatures committed to her charge and make their 
existence a cold and hopeless hell upon earth? What 
could be her motive for such conduct? Can a saint be 
a devil, and wantonly devilish? If she wished to be 
wicked, is it credible that she should deliberately add 
to her wickedness the sins of profanation and blasphemy, 
by committing it under the shadow of the wings of re- 
ligion and love? Can a Sister of Mercy, in a word, take 
advantage of her sacred profession in order to be merci- 
less with impunity, and for mercilessness’s sake? 

It happens that the present writer was once per- 
sonally, intimately and certainly cognizant of a case 
of this kind, which established precisely the apparent 

radox here stated. It is not my present purpose. 

owever, to try to show that the charge lately brought 
against an organization of Sisters of Mercy is true; for 
aught I know it may be false; in common with every- 
howy else I hope it is. But what I have in mind to say 
here is designed to show some of the reasons why ac- 
cusations of this general sort may be true, without 
violating any of the possibilities of human nature. 

‘Let us first divest our minds of the imaginary obliga- 
tion to believe that, because a woman calls herself a Sis- 
ter of Mercy, she must therefore be in fact merciful. 
Loud though it roars, and thunders in the index, a title 
is absolutely devoid of weight in judging of the char- 
acter of any particular bearer of the title. More than 
that, it may afford a temptation to the person in ques- 
tion to enact the Hyde to his Jekyll. Precisely because 
the title safeguards and masks the individual, the latter 
may be moved either by sheer moral contrariness or 
by some special cause, to use it as a cloak for ill 
deeds. He may even adopt it with deliberate design 
to avert suspicion from an evil career. We are fa- 
miliar with the Tartuffe and Pecksniff types; and there 
are many analogous thereto. But moral contrariness 
is commoner than may be supposed; a man to whom 
impeccability is ascribed is in danger. Our Lord said, 
“There is none good save God’’; no one can be free 
from evil impulses; and to be generally called good be- 
comes oppressive and invites reaction. Especially is 
this the case where the mode of life is sedentary or soli- 
tary, and the mind is thus left free to dwell upon itself. 
A secret and saturnine species of humor may accom- 
pany this tergiversation; the person chuckles to himself 
at the discrepancy between his repute and his reality. 
Or he amuses himself, like a gambler, with testing how 
far he can play fast and loose with fate, and escape a 
whipping. Then, when danger threatens, he feels the 
desperation of the losing hazard, and commits darker 
crimes than he had ever contemplated:—adds thousands 
to the hundreds already embezzled, or murders the vic- 
tim of his seduction. The moral sense is gone, and any- 
thing seems preferable to exposure. 

+ Bowe common perhaps than this is the attitude of 
the malefactor who persuades himself that his evil is 
really good. The principal of a reformatory, asylum, 
or ee. or the women of a Sisterhood of Mercy, pro- 
pose to themselves a certain ideal of conduct on the 
part of those under their charge, and this becomes a 
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Bed of Procrustes, conformity to which is secured, if 
necessary, by torture. Here comes into activity the 
old medieval idea that the body must suffer for the 
soul’s welfare; the-rebellious and nonconforming spirit 
must be tamed and limbered out by any means, at an 
cost of merely physical agony or misery. The inquisi- 
tor sits by, and watches the suffering unmoved, affirm- 
ing that the chastisement is inflicted in love. Should 
the death of the victim ensue, the executioner shrugs a 
shoulder and remarks that the dead, at least, can sin no 
more. Nothing can prick the conscience of these hol 
malefactors, because they have once for all drugged it 
asleep by the assumption of absolute rights over the 
spiritual as well as bodily liberties of others. Exposure 
and punishment may terrify or enrage, but can never 
bring them to repentance. They are nearer pure di- 
abolism than any other class of mortals. Affiliated 
with them, or developed from them, are the tyrants 
and despots, who impose their will because it is theirs, 
right or wrong. To them, any one is a criminal who 
——— their arbitrary law; there is indeed no other 
crime besides this. It is the only unpardonable sin. 

Fear of discovery operates but slightly with these 
persons. Their victims cannot testify against them; 
they lack opportunity, or if they find it, they are not 
believed. They are deterred, too, by dread of worse 
punishment, or of persecution. The subordinate officers 
of the Institution are silent, either because they are like- 
minded with their chief, or because they have been 
weakly or inadvertently led into supporting the latter, 
and therefore are similarly interested to conceal the 
truth. And if, by some accident or miscalculation, the 
truth does come out, still the danger of punishment is 
small. Judges and juries are slow to take the word of 
the accuser against that of a person long accounted 
righteous; and again, they must consider the expedi- 
ency of suppressing a scandal in the interests of public 
morals and confidence. It is easier to dodge the respon- 
sibility with a verdict of Not Proven, accompanied per- 
haps with a caution or an admonition. 

It is easily possible, then, that the Superior of the 
House of Mercy, and the Principal of the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, may be guilty of the crimes charged; it is for 
the courts to decide and deal with that. Society has 
put temptation in their way, by confiding to them a 
trust which no human being is really qualified to dis- 
charge. And we must remember that the persons who 
control charitable or reformatory institutions are the 
very ones who are most likely to practice inhumanities, 
because the lust of petty rule is apt to be innate in 
them, and thus to lead them to be applicants for posi- 
tions where it may be gratified. There is, for example, 
at pee at large among us a certain moral degenerate 
and morbid monomaniac whose ostensible function it is 
to crusade against vice. Insanity aside, the true cause 
of this person’s activity is love of wallowing in the filth 
which he discovers or invents or imagines (as the case 
may be); and the proper place for him is either Sing 
Sing or Bellevue. On the contrary, the overpowering 
respectability of the patrons of this person, and the 
general selfish disinctination to offend or antagonize 
them, has rendered him almost superior to the law; his 
crazy arrogance and outrages would be incredible in 
a nominally free community, were they not matters 
of constant record. Yet many persons believe him 
“‘good’’ and honest, simply because he bears the title 
of an officer for the abatement of certain forms of 
moral obliquity. If he were unprotected by this title, 
and continued to do the things he does do, his career 
would have been cut short by legal restraint long since. 

What remedy is there for abuses of this kind? No 
one can deny that these societies, charitable organiza: 
tions, and the like, are of constant benefit to the com- 
munity and to the objects of their special solicitude. 
Would it not therefore be wrong to abolish them? To 
this one can only reply that the whole principle of dele- 
gating works of mercy to regular organizations is bad. 
Anything approaching professionalism in such things 
is more than apt tomake mischief. Just as anatomists 
and vivisectors grow to witness and perform without 
emotion operations which would make an ordinary man 
faint, so professional nurses, reformers and purifiers 
incline to become deficient in the very qualities which 
they are paid or organized or elected to exercise. The 
technical knowledge and savoir faire which they 
attain are useful; but are too dearly purchased at the 
price of indifference or worse. And then, as we have 
seen, the opportunities thus afforded may be used for 
the practice of secret cruelties and wickednesses. The 

roper agent in all these matters is not this or that or 
the other Society or Association, but society as a whole 
—every member of it, as chance may give him occasion. 
If each of us did the duty next his hand in this respect, 
there would be no need of public asyluins and Homes. 
Every unfortunate may claim a particular lien on the 
good offices of some individual naturally connected 
with him. But this individual delegates his duty to 
strangers—or even, as we often see, the strangers step 
in and arbitrarily remove the unfortunate from his 
natural protectors; and what his fate may be after that 
no one knows who is obliged to tell. These organiza- 
tions are not Christian; they are anti-Christian, be they 
conducted never so blamelessly. Christianity cannot 
be delegated; only self-love and criminal coldness to- 
ward our fellow-creatures could pretend to delegate it. 
Are we grown so callous as to need the reminder? 

Oh, no: but have we not, each of us, his own busi- 
ness to mind? 


By this I am put in mind of a charm- 
Joux ing little book I lately read, which I 
STERLING believe to have been also lately pub- 
4 lished. It is ‘‘Letters of Sterling and 
Emerson,”’ edited by the latter’s son 
Edward. The book has the completeness of a work of 
art: it is a tragedy, but built on such lines that the 
final impression is not depressing. Practically our only 
bape ledee hitherto of John Sterling has been through 
Carlyle’s Life of him; a good book of course, but one 
which few ple read, and which has the inevitable 
color of Carlyle’s prejudices and philosophy in it. This 
volume, which can be read in an hour or two, consists 
mainly of twenty letters between the friends; for 
though Sterling and Emerson never met in the flesh, 
(Continued on page 22. 
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LOOKING NORTH FROM ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIFTH STREET. 


GREATER NEW YORK’S 
NEW SPEEDWAY. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON. 





years that some of its inhabitants cannot move 

about so swiftly as they did of old. Among 

them are the uwners of fast horses. Time was 
when men not yet gray could drive for miles on Man- 
hattan Island as fast as they liked, but the elevated 
railroads inade most of the upper part of the island 
available for residence purposes; then the old lanes and 
avenues were covered with pavements that horses hated, 
threaded by car tracks an‘ infested with policemen who 
were charged to prevent fast driving. Central Park con- 
tains miles of perfect roads, but there, too, it is necessary 
to drive slowly. 

In 1892 a number of horse-owners who were also 
large taxpayers organized for the purpose of securing 
a bit of public roadway over which they might speed 
their horses, and they asked that a strip two and one- 
half miles long and just within the western line of 
Central Park, might be set apart for drivers. In- 
stantly there was a general protest from the residents 
of the West Side; they complained that a driveway 
for fast horses would prevent them from reaching the 
Park except by crossing bridges or passing through 
tunnels. The newspapers supported the protest and 
the drivers were defeated, but they persisted in their 
demand and began a persistent search for suitable 
ground elsewhere. It soon became evident that no 
existing road could be secured and that the only place 
to make a new one was on a portion of the right or 
western bank of the Harlem River. Here was a stretch 
of about three miles that never had been ‘‘improved”’ 
in any way, for the reason that the natural configura- 
tion of the ground had appalled the owners and all 
possible speculators. Along the entire line and close to 
the river extended a rocky upheaval, in places more 
than a hundred feet high, without an acre of level 
ground between the crest of the ridge and the surface 
of the river at high tide. Great spurs extended from 
the ridge into the river, and between them were 
marshy coves, so ground more ‘forbidding to a road- 
builder could not be found on Manhattan Island, but 
it was ‘‘Hobson’s Choice.’ It was also city property. 
with a few small exceptions, so under the leadership of 
Mayor Gilroy, himself an enthusiastic horseman, a bill 
was put through the Legislature in 1893 to set apart 
sufticient of the ground for a roadway about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in width. 

The cost was estimated at one million dollars, but 
before work began it became evident that more than 
twice this sum would be necessary, for every linear 
foot of the route required either blasting or filling. A 
retaining wall was necessary along the entire river side, 
to keep the road from slipping into the water, and thou- 
sands of feet of additional wall very thick, and some of 
it bolted to primeval rock further inland, were needed 
to keep portions of the soil on the steep slopes of the 
bluff from sliding down upon the road. 

Before work had begun the driving men again found 
the people arrayed against them. It had been intended 
that there should be a sidewalk between the roadway 
and the foot of the bluff, but the people objected to 
being shut off from more than two miles of river-front, 
and Commissioner Dana of the Park Department, by 
which the construction of the road was to be superin- 
tended, successfully ye ape) the peopie’s cause. 
This change reduced the width of thes way proper 
from one hundred and twenty feet to an average of 
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about ninety-five feet. The complaint of the drivers 
that to cross the road would be dangerous to pedestri 
ans was met by modifying the plans so that there could 
be communication between the two sidewalks by means 
of tunnels. No streets are to cross it at grade, nor can 
any cross it at all except by very high bridges. 

The work began at the southern end, near One 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street, by blasting away solid 
granite spurs thirty feet or more above the desired 
grade; this work became more arduous as it con- 
tinued, for the level to be reached. a few feet above 
tide-water, was about seventy feet below the level of 
the southern entrance. Along this grade it was also 
necessary to build hundreds of yards of retaining wall, 
in places nearly fifty feet high, between the route of 
the road and the marsh below. 

The contractor’s bid for the first mile of the road 
was but one thousand dollars short of a million, yet the 
work proved far more difficult and expensive than the 
engineers had expected. Crib-work, intended to sup- 
port the roadbed on marshy ground, had to be almost 
twice as deep as the specifications required, and the soil 
and rock upon which they rested sloped so unkindly 
that some of the cribbing slid and impinged upon the 
channel of the four-million-dollar ship-canal which 
the national government was 
excavating to connect the Hud- 
son and East Rivers by way of 
the Harlem ; rebuilding of these 
defective portions more than 
doubled the time allotted for 
the completion of the road, 
but it is now believed that the 
entire work will be completed 
before the end of the present 
winter. 

When finished the speed- 
way will be the most perfect 
and picturesque driving road 
within the limits of any Amer- 
ican city. From the moment 
of entering from One Hundred 
and Fifty-fifth Street or St. 
Nicholas Place, the latter be- 
ing a spur of St. Nicholas 
Avenue, the westward or 
landward side of the road is 
directly beside a cliff or high 
bluff, and so it remains to the 
end. The descent to the river, 
by a very easy grade, gives in- 
creasing effect of altitude to 
the ever-changing views of rug- 
ged slopes, most of them wood- 
ed, great ravines, precipitous 
cliffs and bold spurs. For al- 
most half a mile the road isa 
succession of gentle curves, but 
almost from the start the driver 
sees the high narrow arches of 
High Bridge, and through them 
he obtains glimpses of the two 
broad spans of Washington 
Bridge, pictures of which are 
admired by architects in all 
parts of the world. 

The level of the principal 
portion of the road, which is 
about eight feet above high- 
water mark, is about a third 
of a mile from the southern 
entrance, at a point that would 
be met by the prolongation of 
One Hundred and Sixty-first 
Street. Here the roadway wid- 
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ens to about one hundred and fifty feet to allow a 
about a curbed circle thirty feet in diameter, for vehicles 
coming from the northward. 

From this point to High Bridge, about two-thirds of 
a mile further, the roadway is level, almost straight, 
and about a hundred feet in width, with a broad sidg. 
walk on each side. The roadway proper is severely yet 
unavoidably narrowed in approaching and passing Wash. 
ington Bridge, nearly half a mile beyond High Bridge, 
for one of the bridge piers prevents excavation on t 
landward side and to extend further into the river 
would be to obstruct the canal channel; so directly 
uader Washington Bridge the driveway measures onl 
fifty feet from curb to curb, the outer sidewalk is nar. 
rowed to about six feet, while the landward sidewalk ig 
carried by gradual slope nearly thirty feet above the 
level of the road and along the inner side of the ob- 
structive bridge pier; this is the only portion of the 
work at which the view of the road from the sidewalk 
is impeded, even for a few feet. From High Bridge to 
Washington Bridge is almost without grade or curve; 
but beyond Washington Bridge is the portion on which 
most spurts will be made, for it is broad, level and 
absolutely straightaway for almost a mile; then comes 
a gentle curve to the left, but the road remains level] 
and wide. 

The roadbed, which anticipatory drivers are already 
calling the track, was designed by an expert horseman 
and constructor of race-tracks, with the purpose of 
avoiding stone pavements, all of which the trottin 
horse detests, and of having an elastic roadway which 
nevertheless should not be muddy in wet weather nor 
easily ground to dust. Ona Telford foundation is laid 
finely broken stone to the depth of four inches; over 
this is four inches of cinders, heavily rolled and coy- 
ered several inches deep with sand, loam and clay 
mixed in proportions that experience elsewhere has 
shown to give the most satisfactory results. Neces- 
sarily the grade from the southern entrance to the level 
is faced with finely pulverized, much-rolled bluestone; 
any mixture of soil would wash away, but there will 
be no speeding of horses on this grade. 

Along the landward side of the entire stretch of 
nearly three miles there is not a single unsightly build- 
ing; indeed, although just back of the crest of the bluff 
many buildings have been erected, there are visible from 
the roadway, looking to the westward, less than a dozen 
houses of any kind; one of these is the historical Jumel 
mansion, of which Aaron Burr once became lord b 
marrying the owner. The ground, except for sul 
rocks as have had their faces blasted away, is almost as 
wild and unmarred by the hand of man as it was when 
Indian hunters roamed over it and soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary period straggled along its crest. Occasionally 
are seen vestiges of old fences; why these existed can- 
not be imagined, unless to keep men, cattle and horses 
from straying upon the slopes, and getting lost and 
starving to death; for not a foot of the ground has been 
of any economic value except for firewood that might 
be picked up and carried up the hills. 

The view across the river is not all that the eye of 
imagination would have it, for the business houses near 
the water’s edge are of designs that are picturesque 
only by moonlight; except at high water the fore- 
ground often consists of mud or indeterminate expanses 
of marsh-grass. There are also vast expanses of adver- 
tising signs of sizes and colors that would ruin any 
landscape not contiguous to brickyards. Not far from 
the stream, however, the ground rises rapidly, almost 
to the altitude of the heights beside the speedway, and 
portions of the slopes are dotted with neat cottages and 
masses of forest trees. Just above the eastern end of 
Washington Bridge there is a stretch of about a quar- 
ter of a mile that is picturesque and almost wild. One 
feature of the view across the river will be of some in- 
terest to drivers who are horsemen merely through love 
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of seeing something in motion: it is the track over which 
ass all the trains—more than a hundred a day—of the 
Hodson River Railway. This track is close to the river, 
so passing trains are never out of sight of the speedway. 
Although the new drive is supposed to have been 
constructed principally for rich men, it will be as free 
to the general public as any other road in the city. A 
man whose horse is his only property and who suspects 
the animal of speed can here try him against the costly 
trotter of any millionaire who chances to be near. The 
most numerous beneficiaries, however, of the speedway 
wil! be of the large class that has more taste than money 
and that admires both good horseflesh and the pictur- 
esque. As the speedway is easily accessible, by the 
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.. city, it will frequently number scores of 
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elevated and roads, from any portion of the 
destrians to 
every driver. These le on foot will have special 
reason to be grateful for the sidewalk nearest the river, 
which was added to the original plan, as already ex- 
plained. From the only sidewalk at first contemplated 
the visitor on foot could view the horses, their drivers 
and the least sightly side of the river; from the newer 
sidewalk they will see a picture of intense*action with 
a background worthy of a grand battle-scene. No 
pedestrian need become weary, for the coping of the 


entire length of the retaining wall beside the river is of . 


exactly the proper height for a seat. 

Should the observer desire variety he need walk but 
a few rods in either direction, for the background 
changes oe ga and with it the effects of light and 
perspective. The charms of the scene will be en- 
hanced, during the milder seasons of the year, by floral 
color: for there are many narrow strips and coves ad- 
jacent to the sidewalks, that will be planted appropri- 
ately by the Park Department. As the speedway is 
never to be allowed to be dusty, the shrubbery and 
flowers will not become dingy, as shrubs and flowers 
do beside noted driveways of some other cities. Un- 
doubtedly some portions of the slopes, too, will have 
their natural beauties enhanced by the landscape gar- 
dener’s art, and as after mid-afternoon in summer the 
entire speedway will be shaded by rocks and trees from 
the sun, as portions of the slope will be at all times, 
there will be no more attractive park-bit in the city. 
If inclined for a longer view than either side of the 
river offers, the visitor can from the northern half of 
the speedway look up the valley across broken ground, 
toward the Hudson, and see portions of the Palisades 
beyond. It seems almost impossible that so much of 
natural wildness, beauty and grandeur can exist, un- 
spoiled, at the geographical center of the largest city 
on the American continent. 

Portions of the speedway proper are now fit for use; 
there is a stretch of nearly half a mile, most of it sovth 
of High Bridge, on which much work remains to de 
done, and while at the southern end and beyond Wash- 
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LOOKING NORTH FROM WASHINGTON BRIDGE. 


ington Bridge the sidewalks are ready for pedestrians, 
portions being already concreted, communication be- 
tween the parts is not easy nor at all times safe. 

The present lowest estimate of cost of the completed 
work is three million dollars, but should additional 
sums, to the extent of another million, be called for no 
one need be surprised. The results will be well worth 
any possible cost. 
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In the same number will 
the publication of 
Henry James’s great serial, 
‘THE TURN OF THE SCREW,”’ 
illustrated by John La Farge and Eric Pape, to be 
followed by stories by “ Julien Gordon,” I. Zangwill 
and other well-known novelists. 
New Departments will be inaugurated on 
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HAWTHORNE’S VITASCOPE. 
(Continued from page 19.) 

they were for several years before the latter’s death 
much attached to each other, through mutual sympa- 
thies intellectual and moral. The collection is prefaced 
by an introduction by Edward Emerson, and there are 
sundry notes appended by him. Of this editorship I will 
only say here that it is quite adequate, but is perhaps 
rather too solemn or even lugubrious in tone: it is now 
over fifty years since Sterling died, and that is time 
enough for the philosophical observer to have recovered 
from his first grief, and to take a broad and gravely 
cheerful view of the situation. Mr. Edward Emerson 
lacks what I may call historical composure; his voice 
is hollow as a pallbearer’s, though these events had 
been transacted before he was born. For the rest, his 
work is good and Iam grateful to him. 

The book is as interesting as a strange, new sort of 
novel; it is full of character, and character of the very 
finest quality of course. Sterling and Emerson reveal 
themselves; and there is also an undertone of Carlyle 
growling bass in the background, sometimes speaking 
in his own person, sometimes referred to by the corre- 
spondents; for he was friend of both and they of him. 
He, too, had made them known to each other. There 
are no women in the story, except a chance allusion or 
two to Mrs. Emerson; and as many to female relatives 
of Sterling. Just a mention, too, is made of Emerson’s 
first son, Waldo, who died at five years old, but full of 
the finest and sweetest promise, leaving his father deso: 
late, but creating in him one of the noblest and loveliest 
of his poems—the ‘‘Threnody.’’ Such are the charac- 
ters: and though the two leading ones have certain 
strong similarities—more as regarding the matters 
which interest them, and a few accidental circum- 
stances of outward experience than in quality and 
caliber of soul—yet they are also subtly contrasted, and 
the reader delights to mark the differences. These ap- 
pear most obviously in the early letters: in the later, 
they approach closer in feeling and belief; for then 
Sterling is on his deathbed, and his eyes are opened to 
mysteries which the American had already intuitively 
apprehended. The scene in which the characters are 
unfolded might be called a sort of heaven—the heaven 
of pure, lofty and unselfish thought and affections; 
with ever and anon a glance down at the gloomy earth 
—a glance full of tenderness and loving regret, or only 
occasionally, on Sterling’s part, of stern or unhopeful 
criticism. Throughout, Emerson’s superiority is ap- 
parent. His soul is as pure and deep as Sterling’s, and 
broader and loftier, and likewise less prone to dejection 
and complaint. Moreover, Emerson is free from self- 
consciousness, and his humility is absolute; you would 
say he hardly exists to himself at all, save as a means 
of being of use to others; his look is ever fresh and 
sweet and outward. Yet he does make, upon provoca- 
tion, the delicatest, most aerial criticisms of his own 
writings, which no one but he is qualified to make; he 
sees and draws the distinction between the insights and 
intuitions of the spirit, and the mortal imperfections 
due to attempts at marshaling and co-ordinating them 
into technical shape and proportion. He cannot believe, 
either, that he has ever succeeded in producing thorough 
poetry, though he loves poetry so that he hopes one day 
to approach nearer his ideal. On the other hand, he 
loyally estimates the books sent him by his friend, 
struggling not to let his judgments be swerved from 
absolute truth by the love he bears the man; but his 
praises are so keen and cut so close to the bone that 
they are better stimulation to improvement than any 
bill of exceptions could be, however just. The com- 

ression of his thought, often comparable with Bacon’s, 

ut warmed with a human love which Bacon’s intellect 
hardly admitted, is conspicuous in these criticisms: the 
words seem to stir and glow upon the page. To Emer- 
son’s nature we are compelled to apply such terms 
as enchanting, delicious, lovely: character, in the 
sense of an improvement on nature wrought by will 
and experience, Emerson scarcely had; nature in him 
was almost perfect to begin with, so that his character 
and his nature are nearly at one. And in nothing that 
he has written does this nature bloom forth with a 
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purer fragrance than in the passages of these im- 
romptu and unconsidered letters to Sterling. But 
eneath all the sweetness there is adamantine strength; 

a subjection of the low to the high so complete that it 
appears only by inference to the reader, and is a matter 
of course to the nan himself. Emerson’s inmost fiber 
is masculine; but over all is the softening and gracious- 
ness of the Ewig Weibliche, which only the truly strong 
may venture to admit. 

Sterling was a Scotch Irishman; he has more than 
the Celtic melancholy, and more than the Scotch spirit- 
uality and directness of intellect, with very little of the 
Scotch hardness. Whether he possessed Celtic humor 
there is nothing in his letters to determine; but he was 
broken by ill health, and he was additionally depressed 
by his failure to win any recognition from the public 
for his works, into which he had put ardent effort and 
aspiration for the good of mankind. Even Carlyle, he 
wrote to Emerson, had called his ‘‘Strafford’’ rubbish. 
His career had been indeterminate in everything except 
love for literature and longing for the purification and 
uplifting of mankind. For these he had tried in vari- 
ous ways to do something: his own power of true recog- 
nition and high appreciation was great; but he had not 
the fortune so to utter his message or perform his mis- 
sion as to command the attention of any save a chosen 
few; and all their praise could not quite keep the chill 
of failure out of his heart. He was proud and independ- 
ent, and the English reserve, which is one of the finest 
and foolishest traits of the Briton, is amusingly evident 
in his first letters to Emerson, whom he admired and 
reverenced more than any other contemporary writer— 
even more than he did Carlyle in some essentials 
—but toward whom he could not help maintaining in 
the beginning a certain quaint stiffness of manner and 
speech which half disguised the native warmth of his 
generous heart. There was therefore in him some- 
thing not quite great; but in the end the fire of circum- 
stance, and Emerson’s own poignant sunshine, subli- 
mated and mellowed him, and his latest words are his 
sweetest and truest. He died of bleeding of the lungs 
and general debility at the age of eight-and-thirty. 
Like Emerson, he had disjoined himself from the visi- 
ble church after making trial of it; like him, he had 
suffered from domestic bereavements; like him, he 
had beheld a vision of the perfection of mankind; but 
he lad not, like him, united with steady opposition to 
what was evil an unfaltering faith in the final triumph 
of what was good. The world almost overcame him, 
though not quite. He lacked that synthesis of powers 
which creates success. Had he lived longer, he might 
not have died so well.—In the last pages of the little 
book, Carlyle speaks his requiem in deep-chested tones. 
He, too, was not entirely great. 

But is it not comforting, in these days of strange 
events and shallow men, to meet again three such 
titans as Carlyle, Sterling and Emerson? They grasped 
at the roots of life; their eyes sought the summits; 
they scorned all base and temporary things, and clung 
to the pure and eternal. In this book they are once 
more with us for an hour, and we listen to their brave 
discourse. We may believe that the three faithful 
friends are reunited now, and see the hidden things; 
and we may hope that their example, in open or hidden 
ways, will yet help forward the spiritual emancipation 
which they devoutly desired and wrought for. 
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A COMMUNICATION FROM A 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPER. 


To the Editor of COLLIER’S WEEKLY: 
New Yorks, Dec. 28, 1897. 


DEAR Sir—In writing to you I feel confident that I 
shall not appeal in vain for space in your valuable paper 
to expose one of the glaring scandals of our big towns, 
and which has only to be realized to call forth such an 
outcry as will crush it forever. At Christmas-time 
most of us try to make others happy and help them 
forget their troubles, and for this reason I think the 
utter selfishness and cruelty which is shown by the 
owners of the Huge Dry Goods Stores is more atro- 
cious. I feel so indignant that treatment of this kind 
goes on unchallenged that I must tell you some of the 
hardships endured by the girls who work in these 
places. I have been to all these stores within the last 
week and have been struck by the weary, sad, tired 
faces of the unfortunate, overworked girls who stand 
hour after hour, not only selling legitimately, but in 
many instances ‘‘touting’’ for customers. My sympa- 
thy was so aroused by the dejected appearance of one 
girl that I had to speak to her, while I was waiting for 
my change; but = was so hoarse I could only just 
hear what she said. She is quite young and one of the 
mainstays of her family. From early morning till 
10.80 or 11 at night this girl is obliged to stand, for she 
confessed she rarely gets time for dinner during the 
holidays; she, as well as the others who are so shame- 
fully treated. has to snatch what she can ‘‘gobble up”’ 
fastest. But to me the crowning injustice is in the fact 
that these girls do not receive one cent more pay for 
the extra hours of labor they give their employer, who 
is raking in the dollars so fast. At Siegel-Cooper’s sup- 
per is given to these poor creatures. What splendid 
remuneration in return for the loss of health, the chief 
boon of life! At Macy’s and at Ehrich Brothers’ the 
employees get no extra pay of any kind, and no supper. 
One girl there to whom I spoke told me that she is so 
utterly worn out she has hardly the strength to attend 
to the many customers who come pouring in; to-morrow 
night will make the tenth day and night that she and 
her fellow-workers have dragged through the weary 
hours. This girl, in reply to my question, ‘‘Won't 
you be glad when the holidays come?” “I can_hard- 
ly wait for Christmas Day to give in.’’ My blood boils 
with fury to see these women so badly treated and not 
a hand raised in their defense. As a rule, the daily 
papers teem with condemnation when there is an abuse 
to be exposed, but the wrong in this case goes on undis- 
turbed. Is it because the enormous advertisements 
from these stores is a big item in their yearly profits? 

To begin with, why are there these big stores? They 
are not necessary; in fact, they are unnatural, and in 
most cases do much more harm than good. Iam told 
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their great attraction lies in their being so convenient 
and cheap. Toa certain extent it is convenient to by 
one’s butter, eggs, boots, shoes, bicycles, beds, kitchen 
utensils, clothing, fruit, furniture, pictures, etc., in the 
same building, but it has its disadvantages. For one 
thing it makes us lazy; going from floor to floor in an 
elevator is not particularly exhilarating, and with the 
buildings heated up to such an unhealthy pitch the 
majority would- revel in walking a few blocks and 
breathing the fresh air between Sarinx the different 
kinds of goods. Therefore, the convenience so praised 
is hardly a true gain. As for the cheapness, that gen. 
erally is bracketed with the other thing—nastiness— 
which is not to be commended. I personally find ve 
little difference in the store prices when the difference 
in the — of goods is taken into consideration. The 
things I buy in small stores set apart for the sale of their 
own individual articles are certainly much better than 
‘store’? things. Butter, eggs and milk are without 
doubt far nicer in every way when bought at a dairy, 
Fruit, too—how much fresher it is when bought from a 
fruiterer’s! 

If only these stores, which are confined to a com- 
paratively small space (about three-quarters of a mile), 
could be abolished, and in their stead good shops built 
specially for the sale of certain different kinds of goods, 
how much better it would be for all. It does not seem 
quite the natural or right thing to buy one’s meat from 
a counter next to one laden with fruit and not many 
steps from a tea or coffee stall. I should be intensely 
annoyed with my cook if I found, on the same shelf, in 
the larder or ice chest, butcher’s meat and fruit side by 
side. If the close proximity of these articles is to be 
condemned in a small way, how much greater is the 
wrong in the case of these colossal stores! The waste 
and refuse from these provision departments are enor- 
mous. This all has to be carted away, through a very 
crowded thoroughfare; whereas, if the shops were dis- 
tributed over a greater distance, the smaller quantities 
of decayed matter could be more easily and pleasantly 
got rid of. 

Then the ‘theads”’ of the departments cannot get any 
higher; they must go on working at a wretched wage 
for the benefit of their employer, who appreciates them 
so little that he cannot arrange for their comfort in the 
smallest way, though he is making his fortune with 
their assistance. If they could have their own small 
shops, which they naturally would if these huge cara- 
vansaries were done away with, they could employ 
the same number of people as a department requires, 
give them better wages and kinder treatment, and the 
public better goods. 

The ordinary salary received by these poor girls, for 
whom my heart aches, is about five dollars a week, 
Out of this they must clothe themselves respectably, 
feed themselves and help their people; or, if they have 
no parents, they have to board themselves. One of the 
girls at Ehrich’s told me that her meals cost her fifty 
cents a day; the men above them treat them with the 
greatest contempt and work them to death. 

The demolishing of these stores would not throw the 
employees out of work. We must have shops, but we 
don’t want them confined to the space of a few blocks; 
they must extend over an area of miles and miles, so 
that all living either in New York or the suburbs can 
always do their shopping in comfort. There never 
need be any crushing or crowding or extra hours for 
the attendants during ‘‘rush time.’’ For then there 
would be no influx of people from the outlying towns 
and suburbs, who come to the stores to do their shop- 
ping for weeks in a few days and thereby make all this 
misery and suffering for the shop-servers. Regular em- 
ployment would be much more sure than now, for at 
the ‘‘rush time’’ these Big Stores employ many ‘‘extra 
hands.’’ Perhaps the newcomer happens to personally 
please the head of a department better than he or she 
who have gone on for months doing their best and giv- 
ing every satisfaction. Then the old friend is discarded 
for the new one, who generally turns out like the new 
broom—sweeps clean at first. These extra girls get 
very little pay; at the end of the ‘tholiday”’ season. 
after having been thoroughly overworked, they go 
home absolutely exhausted. They do not spend a 
happy or a merry time, for the money they have 
earned at the cost of their health brings little joy to 
the very poorest families. 

At Wanamaker’s I must say the girls seemed less 
unhappy than at the other stores. Here they receive 
a cent on every dollar they make in addition to their 
regular wages, but they are kept working just as late 
as everywhere else without any provision being made 
for the inner man. 

I think another of the great faults in connection 
with the stores is that they do away entirely with any 
real and just competition. At Wanamaker’s they are 
selling books published by the Century Company at a 
lower price than the company itself. This underhand 
way of doing business is carried on that they may 
“get a lead.”’ I cannot imagine anything more con- 
temptible! 

hat can be the feelings of these employers when 
in their homes at this time of merrymaking, sur- 
rounded by their beaming families, if their thoughts 
once turn to those overworked girls to whom they owe 
so much, who, instead of being happy and bright, are 
so worn out that they can barely join in doing honor 
to the most glorious festival the world knows! 

This monstrous scandal is a disgrace to our country 
—the land of liberty—and one that will, I hope, be a 
thing of the past ere another Christmas comes. 

Trusting that you will take up this cause and 
thereby lighten the troubles of hundreds of working 
women, believe me, dear sir, 

Yours sincerely, 
CONSTANCE EDWARDES. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his hands 
by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent ‘cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also 
a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French oF 
English, with full directions for preparing and a Sent by mat, 
by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. . A. Noyes, 

8’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PROVING AN ALIBI. 


BY L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 


(Concluded.) 


He sat up as I began to speak, and as I contiaved my 
narrative his eyes dilated with an expression of terror 
which I have seldom seen equaled. 

“You do not know what I have lived through,’ he 
said at last. ‘I only wonder I retain my reason. Oh, 
that awful room! No wonder men died and went mad 

here!” 

' '‘‘Well, speak, Cressley; I am all attention,’ I said. 
“You will be the better when you have unburdened 

ourself.” 

“IT can tell you what happened in a few words,” he 
answered. ‘‘You know I mentioned the horrid sort of 
presentiment I had about coming here at all. That 
first night I could not make up my mind to sleep in the 
house, so I went to the little inn at Brent. I received 
your telegram yesterday and went to meet you by the 
jast train. When you did not come I had a tussel with 
myself, but I could think of no decent excuse for de- 
serting the old place, and so came back. My intention 
was to sit up the greater part of the night anenens 
papers in the library. The days are long now, and 
thought I might go to bed when morning broke. Iwas 
irresistibly sleepy, however, and went up to my room 
soon after one o’clock. I was determined to think of 
nothing unpleasant, and got quickly into bed, taking 
the precaution first to lock the door. I placed the key 
under my pillow, and being very tired soon fell intoa 
heavy sleep. I awoke suddenly, after what seemed but 
a few minutes, to find the room dark, for the moon 
must just have set. I was very sleepy, and I wondered 
vaguely why I had awakened; and then suddenly, with- 
out warning and without cause, a monstrous, unreason- 
able fear seized me. An indefinable intuition told me 
that I was not alone, that some horrible presence was 
near. Ido not think the certainty of immediate death 
could have inspired me with a greater dread than that 
which suddenly came upon me. I dared not stir hand 
or foot. My powers of reason and resistance were 
paralyzed. At last, by an immense effort, I nerved 
myself to see the worst. Slowly, very slowly, I turned 
my head and opened my eyes. Against the tapestry, 
at the further corner of the room, in the dark shadow, 
stood a figure. It stood out quite boldly, emanating 
from itself a curious light. I had no time to think of 
phosphorus. It never occurred to me that any trick 
was being played upon me. I felt certain that I was look- 
ing at my ancestor, Barrington Cressley, who had come 
back to torture me in order to make me give up posses- 
sion. The figure was that of a man six feet high and 
broad in proportion. The face was bent forward and 
turned toward me, but in the uncertain light I could 
neither see the features nor the expression. The figure 
stood as still as a statue, and was evidently watching 
me. At the end of a moment, which seemed to me an 
eternity, it began to move, and with a slow and silent 
step approached me. I lay perfectly still, every muscle 
braced, and watched the figure between half-closed eye- 
lids. It was now within a foot or two of me, and I could, 
distinctly see the face. What was my horror to observe 
that it wore the features of my agent, Murdock. 

** ‘Murdock!’ Icried, the word coming in a strangled 
sound from my throat. The next instant he had sprung 
upon me! I heard.a noise of something rattling above, 
and saw a huge shadow descending upon me. I did not 
know what it was, and I felt certain that I was being 
murdered. The next moment all was lost in uncon- 
sciousness.—Bell, how queer you look! Was it, was it 
Murdock? But it could not have been; he was very ill 
in bed at Liverpool. What, in the name of goodness, 
was the awful horror through which I have lived?” 

“I can assure you on one point,’’ I answered. ‘“‘It 
was no ghost; and, as to Murdock, it is more than likely 
that you did see him.”’ 

I then told the poor fellow what I had discovered 
with regard to the agent, and also my firm conviction 
that Wickham was at the bottom of it. 

Cressley’s astonishment was beyond bounds, and I 
saw at first that he scarcely believed me; but when I 
said that it was my intention to search the house he ac- 
companied me. 

We both, followed by Mitchell, returned to the ill- 
fated room; but though we examined the tapestry and 
paneling we could not find the secret means by which 
the villain had obtained access to the chamber. 

The carriage which brought me here is still waiting 
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just outside the lodge gates,’’ 









said. ‘‘What do you say to 
leaving this place at once and 
returning at least as far as 
Carlton? We might spend 
the remainder of the night 
there, and take the very first 
train to Liverpool.” 

‘Anything to get away,” 
said Cressley. ‘‘I do not feel 
that [ can ever come back to 
Cressley Hall again.”’ 

“You feel that now; but 
by-and- by your sensations 
will be different,’ I answered. 
As I spoke I called Mitchell 
tome. Idesired him to go at 
once to the lodge gates and 
ask the driver of the wagon- 
ette to come down to the 
Hall. 





10c. 
This was done, and half 25, 50e. 


an hour afterward Cressle 
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and I were on our way bac 





to Carlton. Early the next 
morning we went to Liverpool. There we visited the 
police, and I asked to have a warrant taken out for the 
apprehension of Murdock. 

The superintendent, on hearing my tale, suggested 
that we should go at once to Murdock’s house in Mel- 
ville Gardens. We did so, but it was empty—Murdock, 
his wife, and Wickham, having thought it best to de- 
camp. The superintendent insisted, however, on hav- 
ing the house searched; and ina dark closet, at the top, 
we came upon a most extraordinary contrivance. This 
was no less than an exact representation of the agent’s 
head and neck in wax. In it was a wonderfully skill- 
ful imitation of a human larynx, which, by a cunning 
mechanism of clock-work, could be made to exactly 
simulate the breathing and low moaning of a human 
being. This the man had, of course, utilized with the 
connivance of his wife and Wickham, in order to prove 
an alibi; and the deception was so complete that only 
my own irresistible curiosity could have enabled me to 
discover the secret. That night the police were fortu- 
nate enough to capture both Murdock and Wickham in 
a Liverpool slum. Seeing that all was up, the villains 
made complete confession, and the whole of the black 
plot was revealed. It appeared that two adventurers, 
the worst form of scoundrels, knew of Cressley’s great 
discovery in western Australia, and had made up their 
minds to forestall him in his claim. One of these men 
had come some months ago to England, and while in 
Liverpool had made the acquaintance of Murdock. The 
other man, Wickham, accompanied Cressley on the voy- 
age in order to keep him in view and worm as many 
secrets as possible from him. When Cressley spoke of 
his superstition with regard to the turret room it imme- 
diately occurred to Wickham to utilize the room for his 
destruction. Murdock proved a ready tool in the hands 
of the rogues. They offered him an enormous bribe; 
and then the three between them evolved the intricate 
and subtle details of the crime. It was arranged that 
Murdock was to commit the ghastly deed, and for this 
purpose he was sent down quietly to Brent, disguised as 
a journeyman, the day before Cressley went to the Hall. 
The men had thought that Cressley would prove an easy 
prey, but they distrusted me from the first. Their re- 
lief was great when they discovered that I could not 
accompany Cressley to the Hall, and had he spent the 
first night there the murder would have been com- 
mitted; but his nervous terrors, inducing him to spend 
the night at Brent, foiled this attempt. Seeing that I 
was returning to Liverpool, the men now thought that 
they would use me for their own devices, and made up 
their minds to decoy me into Murdock’s bedroom in or- 
der that I might see the wax figure: their object, of 
course, being that I should be forced to prove an alibi 
in case Murdock was suspected of the crime. The tele- 

ram which reached me at Prince’s Hotel, on my return 
rom London, was, of course, sent by one of the ruffians, 
who was lying in ambush at Brent. 

When I left Murdock’s house the wife informed Wick- 
ham that she thought from my manner I suspected some- 
thing. He had already taken steps to induce the cab- 
driver to take me in a wrong direction in order that I 
should miss my train; ar 1 it was not until he visited 
the stables outside the Prince’s Hotel that he found that 
lintended to go by road. He then played his last card, 
when he telegraphed to the inn at Carlton to stop the 
horses. By Murdock’s means Wickham and his confed- 
erate had the run of the rooms at the Hall ever since 


the arrival of Wickham from Australia, and they had 
rigged i the top of the old bedstead in the way I have 
described. There was, of course, a secret passage at the 
back of the tapestry, which was so cunningly hidden in 
the paneling as to baffle all ordinary means of discovery. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE medal of honor of the United States army is 
the rarest and therefore the most coveted decoration to 
which soldiers of all ranks may aspire. The number 
already awarded averages less than one to a thousand 
men who have been in the military service of the 
United States; it has not yet reached twenty-four hun- 
dred. Yet it now appears, from a list about to be issued 
by the War Department, that a full third of the medals 
already awarded were given to the members of a single 
Maine regiment that consented to remain on duty—at 
Washington—two or three days after their term of ser- 
vice expired, and that nearly two-thirds of the men 
who received it did not remain at all, but went home! 
Such a disclosure, due to the publicity given the list of 
holders, is an additional argument in favor of the publi- 
cation of the pension list. 


Postal robberies must hereafter be classed among the 
safest of crimes. In a single day recently President 
McKinley pardoned five convicts who had robbed post- 
offices or mail-carriers. 


The Cuban people for whom American aid has been 
asked by President McKinley consist of almost all of 
the island’s residents who lived by agriculture. The 
insurgent chiefs compelled the cessation of sugar plant- 
ing and the Spanish authorities concentrated non-com- 
batants in cities aud fortified towns, so all planters, 
great and small, have been forced to remain idle. 
Spain has not been able to feed her own troops properly, 
much less to provide food for civilians. Merchants can- 
not afford to give credit, and they, too, have been im- 

verished, for trade has been almost at a standstill. 

lanco, the new Captain-general, has enlarged the 
zone in which cultivation is allowed, but houses, 
horses, cattle and tools have been destroyed, and many 
of the ‘‘concentrados’’ have been so reduced by their 
privations that they are too poor to work. A great 
community more needy has never been brought to the 
attention of the United States, nor one that is so en- 
tirely helpless. 


Designer Parsons of the ‘‘Turbinia,’’ the fastest ves- 
sel in the world, declared recently that the speed of 
boats of similar character is limited only by the size of 
the turbine, and that sixty miles an hour is not at all 
impossible. As Mr. Parsons is known to be very modest 
and cautious, this declaration has caused a profound sen- 
sation in marine and naval circles, 


By this date Spain’s promised autonomy to Cuba 
should have become an accomplished fact, Captain- 
general Blanco having declared that it would be so by 
January 1. Nevertheless, some aid that the Spanish army 
was to have given it has failed, for the large force sent 
against the insurgent general Garcia, the suppression 
of whose army was regarded as necessary to autonomy, 
was handsomely repulsed. 
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‘* Way, my little man, you are getting quite fat!” 
“Fat nuthin’, that’s turkey.” 
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“Collier’s Weekly” 


Binder. 


IF you wish to preserve your 
papers send $1.00 to “ Collier’s 
Weekly” publishing office for 
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523 W. 13th St., New York. 
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(This Serial will be completed in sia installments, of 
which this is the fifth.) : 
(Copyright, 1897, by Peter FENELON CoLLIER.) 


THE WHIRLPOOL. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 3 


CHAPTER XI.—({ConTINvED.) 


Tue cabman was bidden drive on to Wimbledon, 
and, with long pauses, the dialogue continued for an 
hour, Hugh interrogated and cross-examined his com- 
nion on every matter of which she could be induced 
fo speak, yet he learned very little in detail concerning 
either her own life or Redgrave’s; Mrs. Maskell was 
not to be driven to any disclosure beyond what was 
essential to her own purpose. By dint of skillful 
effrontery she had gained the upper hand, and no 
longer felt the least fear of him. 

“t¢ I believed you,’’ said Carnaby, at a certain 

int of their conversation, ‘‘I should have you ar- 
rested straight away. It wouldn’t matter to me how 
the thing came out; it would be public property before 


me Where would you find your witnesses?”’ she asked. 
“Leave me alone, and I can be of use to you as no one 
else can. Behave shabbily, and you only make your- 
self look foolish, bringing a charge against your wife 
that you’ll never be able to prove. You would get no 
evidence from me. Whether you want it kept quiet or 
want to bring it into court, you depend upon my good- 

ill.” 

- They reached the end of the road in which was the 
approach to Redgrave’s house. E 

“You had better wait here,” said the woman. “‘I 
shall be ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. You 
neadn’t feel uneasy; I haven’t the least intention of 
running away. Our interests are mutual, and if you 
do your part you can trust me to do mine.” 

She stopped the cab, alighted, told the driver to 
wait, and walked quickly down the by-road. Hugh, 
drawn back into a corner, sat with head drooping; for 
a quarter of an hour he hardly stirred. Twenty min- 
utes, thirty minutes, passed, but Mrs. Maskell did not 
show herself. At length, finding it impossible to sit 
still any longer, he sprang out, and paced backward 
and forward. Vastly to his relief, the woman at length 
appeared. 

“He is there,’ she said. ‘I couldn't get away be- 
fore.”’ 

“Is he alone?”’ 

“Yes, Don’t do anything foolish.”’ Carnaby had 
looked as if he would move toward the house. ‘‘The 
slightest imprudence, and you’ll only harm yourself.’ 

“Tell me that date.”’ 

She named it. ‘‘I can’t stay longer, and I advise 
you to get away. If you want to write to me, you can 
do so without fear; my letters are quite safe. Address 
to Mrs. Lant. And remember—!’’ 

With a last significant look she turned and left him. 
Hugh, mentally repeating the date he had learned, 
walked back to the cab, and told the man to drive him 
to the nearest railway station, whichever it was. 

When he reached home, some four hours had elapsed 
since his encounter with Mrs. Maskell (or Mrs. Lant) at 
Waterloo; it seemed to him a whole day. He had for- 
gotten all about his purposed journey to Weymouth. 
One sole desire had possession of him—to stand face to 
face with Sibyl, and to see her innocence, rather than 
hear it, as soon as he had brought his tongue to repeat 
that foul calumny. He would then know how to deal 
with the creature who thought to escape him by slan- 
dering his wife. 

He let himself in with his latch-key, and entered the 
drawing-room; it was vacant. He looked into other 
rooms; no one was there. He rang, and a servant 
came. 

“Has Mrs. Carnaby been out long?’ 

She had left, was the reply, at half-past two. While 
she sat at luncheon a telegram arrived for her, and, 
soon after, she prepared to go out, saying that she 
would not return to-night. 

Not return to-night? Hugh scarcely restrained an 
exclamation, and had much ado to utter his next words. 
“Did she mention where she was going?’’ 

“No, sir. I took the dressing-bag down to the cab, 
and the cabman was told to drive to the post-office.”’ 

“Very well. That will do.” 

“Shall you dine at home, sir?’’ 

“Dine? No.” 

Sibyl gone away for the night? Where could she 
have gone to? He began to look about for the telegram 
she had received; it might be lying somewhere, and 
possibly would explain her departure. In the waste- 
paper basket he found the torn envelope lying at the 
top; but the dispatch itself was not to be discovered. 

Gone for the night? and just when he was supposed 
to have left town? ‘The cabman told to drive to the 
post-office? This might be for the purpose of dispatch- 
Ingareply. Yet no; the reply would have been writ- 
ten at once and sent by the messenger in the usual way. 
Unless—unless Sibyl, for some reason, preferred to send 
the message more privately? Or again, she might not 
care to let the servant know whither the cab was really 
to convey her. 

Sheer madness, all this. Had not Sibyl fifty legiti- 
mate ways of spending a night from home? Yet there 
was the fact that she had never before done so unex- 
pectedly. Never before—? 

He looked at his watch; half-past six. He rang the 
bell again. ‘‘Has any one called since Mrs. Carnaby 
left home?” 

| ‘Yes, sir; there have been three calls. Mrs. Rolfe—’’ 

“Mrs. Rolfe??? > : 

“Yes, sir. She seemed very disappointed. I told 
her Mrs. Carnaby would not be back to-night.” 

; ‘‘And the others?” 
Two persons of no account. Hugh dismissed them, 
and the servant, with a wave of the hand. 
' He felt a faintness such as accompanies extreme 
hunger, but had no inclination for food. The whisky 
ttle was a natural resource; a tumbler of 1: zht scotch 
testored his circulation, and in a few minutes save him 
& raging appetite. He could not eat here; bat eat he 
‘Must, and that quickly. Seizing his hat, he ran down 
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the stairs, hailed a hansom, and drove to the nearest 
restaurant he could think of. 

After eating without knowledge of the viands, and 
drinking a bottle of claret in like unconsciousness, he 
smoked for half an hour, his eyes vacantly set, his 
limbs lax and heavy, as though in the torpor of difficult 
digestion. When the cigar was finished, he roused 
himself, looked at the time, and asked for a railway 
guide. There was a train to Wimbledon at ten minutes 
past eight; he might possibly catch it. Starting into 
sudden ae he hastily left the restaurant, and 
reached Waterloo Station with not a moment to spare. 

At Wimbledon he took a cab, and was driven up the 
hill. Under a clouded sky, dusk had already changed 
to darkness; the evening was warm and still. Impa- 
tient with what he thought the slow progress of the 
vehicle, Hugh sat with his body bent forward, strain- 
ing as did the horse, on which his eyes were fixed, and 
perspiring in the imaginary effort. The address he had 
given was Mrs. Fenimore’s; but when he drew near he 
signaled to the driver: ‘‘Stop at the gate. Don’t drive 
u ” 3 


From the entrance to Mrs. Fenimore’s round to the 
by-road which was the direct approach to Redgrave’s 
bungalow would be a walk of some ten minutes. Hugh 
had his reasons for not taking this direction. Havin 
dismissed his cab, he entered by the lodge-gate, an 
walked up the drive, moving quickly, and with a 
lighter step than was natural to him. When he came 
within view of the house, he turned aside, and made 
his way over the grass, in the deep shadow of leafy 
lime-trees, until the illumined windows were again 
hidden from him. He had seen no one, and heard no 
sound. A path which skirted the gardens would bring 
him in a few minutes to Redgrave’s abode; this he 
found and followed. 

The bungalow was built in a corner of the park 
where previously had stood a gardener’s cottage; 
round about it grew a few old trees, and on two sides 
spread a shrubbery, sheltering the newly made lawn 
and flower-beds. Here it was very dark; Hugh ad- 
vanced cautiously, stopping now and then to listen. 
He reached a point where the front of the house be- 
came visible. light shone at the door, but there was 
no movement, and Hugh could hear only his own hard 
breathing. 

He kept behind the laurels, and made a half-circuit 
of the house. On passing to the further side, he would 
come within view of those windows which opened so 
conveniently, as Mrs. Maskell had said—the windows 
of Redgrave’s sitting-room, drawing-room, study, or 
whatever he called it. To this end it was necessary to 
quit the cover of the shrubs and crossa lawn. As he 
stepped on to the mown grass his ear caught a sound, 
the sound of talking in a subdued tone; it came, he 
thought, from that side of the building which he could 
not see. A few quick silent steps, and this conject- 
ure became a certainty: some one was talkiug within a 
few yards of him, just round the obstructing corner, 
and he felt sure the voice was Redgrave’s. It paused; 
another voice made reply, but in so low a murmur that 
its accents were not to be recognized. That it was the 
voice of a woman the listener had no doubt. Spurred 
bya ——s anguish, he moved forward. He saw two 
figures standing in a dim light from the window-door— 
@ man and a woman; the man bareheaded, his com- 

nion in outdoor clothing. At the same moment he 

imself was perceived. He heard a hurried *‘Go in!’’ 
and at once the woman disappeared. 

Face to face with Redgrave, he looked at the win- 
dow; but the curtain which dulled the light from 
within concealed everything. 

‘*Who was that?’’ 

““Why—Carnaby? 

‘*Who was that?’’ 

‘*‘Who?—what do you mean?” 

Carnaby took a step; Redgrave laid an arresting 
hand upon him. There needed but this touch. In 
frenzied wrath, yet with the precision of trained 
muscle, Hugh struck out; and Redgrave went down 
before him—thudding upon the floor of the veranda 
like one who falls dead. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


He forced the window; he rushed into the room, 
and there before him, pallid, trembling, agonizing, 
stood Alma Rolfe. 

“Tear: 

She panted incoherent phrases. She was here to 
speak with Mr. Redgrave on business—about her con- 
cert to-morrow. She had not entered the house until 
= moment. She had met Mr. Redgrave in the gar- 

en— 

“What is that to me?’’ broke in Hugh, staring 
wildly, his fist still clinched. ‘I am not your hus- 
band.”’ 
“Mr. Carnaby, you will believe me? I came for a 
minute or two—to speak about—”’ 

‘Tt’s nothing to me, Mrs. Rolfe,’’ he again inter- 
rupted her, in a hoarse, faint voice. ‘‘What have I 
done?’”’ He-looked to the window, whence came no 
sound. ‘Have I gone mad? By God, I almost fear it!” 

‘You believe me, Mr. Carnaby?” She moved to him 
and seized his hand. ‘‘You know me too well—you 
know I couldn’t—say you believe me! Say one kind, 
friendly word!”’ 

She looked distracted. Clinging to his hand, she 
burst into tears. But Hugh hardly noticed her; he 
kept turning toward the window, with eyes of unut- 
terable misery. ‘‘Wait here; I’ll come back.’’ He 
stepped out from the window, and saw that Redgrave 
lay just where he had fallen—straight, still, his face 
turned upward. Hugh stooped, and moved him into 
the light; the face was deathly—placid, but for its 
wide eyes, which seemed to look at his enemy. No 
blood upon the lips; no sign of violence. 

‘Where did I hit him? He fell with his head 
against something, I suppose.’’ 

From the parted lips there issued no perceptible 
breath. A fear, which was more than half astonish- 
ment, took hold upon Carnaby. He looked up—for the 


What the deuce—?” 


light was all at once obstructed—and saw Alma gazing 
at him. 

“What is it?’ she asked in a terrified whisper. 
‘Why is he lying there?” 





‘I struck him—-he is unconscious.” 

“Struck him?” 

He drew her into the room again. : 

“Mrs. Rolfe, I shall most likely have to send for help. 
You mustn’t be seen here. It’s nothing to me why you 
came—yes, yes, I believe you—but you must go at 
once.”’ 

“You won’t speak of it?’’ - 

Her appeal was that of a child, helpless in calamity, ' 
Again she caught his hand, as if clinging for protec- 
tion. Hugh replied in thick, hurried tones. 

“T have enough trouble of my own. This is no place 
for you. For your own sake, if not for your husband’s, 
keep away from here. I came because some one was 
telling foul lies—the kind of lies that drive a man mad, 
Whatever happens—whatever you hear—don’t imagine 
that she is to blame. You understand me?”’ 

‘*No word shall ever pass my lips.” 

“Go at once. Get home as soon as you can.” 

Alma turned to go. Outside, she cast one glance at 
the dark, silent, unmoving form, then bowed her head, 
and hastened away into the darkness. 

Again Hugh knelt by Redgrave’s side, raised his 
head, listened for the beating of his heart, tried to feel 
his breath. He then dragged him into the room, and 
placed him upon a divan; he loosened the fastenings 
about his neck; the head drooped, and there was not a 
sign of life. Next he looked for a bell; the electric but- 
ton caught his eye, and he pressed it. To prevent any 
one from coming in, he took his stand close by the 
door. In a moment there was a knock, the door 
opened, and he showed his face to the surprised maid- 
servant. 

“Ts Mrs, Lant in the house?’’ 

**Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Redgrave wants her at once; he is ill.’’ 

The servant vanished. Keeping his place at the 
door, and looking out into the hall, Hugh, for a full 
two minutes, heard no movement; then he was startled 
by a low voice immediately behind him. 

‘*What are you doing here?’’ 

The housekeeper, who had entered from the garden, 
and approached in perfect silence, stood gazing at him; 
not unconcerned, but with full command of herself. 

‘‘Look!’’ he replied, pointing to the figure on the 
divan. ‘‘Is he only insensible—or dead?”’ 

She stepped across the room, and made a brief ex- 
amination by the methods Carnaby himself had used. 
“TI never saw any one look more like dead,’’ was her 
quiet remark. ‘‘What have you been up to? A little 
quiet murder?”’ 

“IT met him outside. We quarreled, and I knocked 
him down.”’ 

‘‘And why are you here at all?’’ asked the woman, 
—_ fierce eyes, though her voice kept its ordinary 

evel. 

‘‘Because of you and your talk—curse you! Can't 
you do something? Get some brandy; and send some 
one for a doctor.” 

‘“‘Are you going to be found here?’’ she inquired 
meaningly. 

Hugh drew a deep breath, and stared at the silent 
figure. For an instant his face showed irresolution; 
then it changed, and he said harshly: ‘‘Yes, lam. Do 
as I told you. Get the spirits, and send some one— 
sharp!”’ 

‘‘Mr. Carnaby, you’re a great blundering thickhead 
—if you care for my opinion of you. You deserve all 
you’ve got and ali you'll get.”’ 

Hugh again breathed deeply. The woman’s abuse 
was nothing to him. ‘Are you going to do anything?’’ 
he said. ‘‘Or shall I ring for some one else?’ 

She left the room, and speedily returned with a de- 
canter of brandy. All their exertions proved useless; 
the head hung aside, the eyes stared. In a few minutes 
Carnaby asked whether a doctor had been sent for. 

‘*Yes. When J hear him at the door I shall go away. 
You came here against my advice, and you’ve made 
a pretty job of it. Well, you'll always get work ata 
slaughter-house.”’ 

er laugh was harder to bear than the words it fol- 
lowed. Hugh, with a terrible look, waved her away 
from him. ‘‘Go—or I don’t know what I may do next. 
Take yourself out of my sight!—out!”’ 

She gave way before him, backing to the door; there 
she laughed again, wayed her hand in a contemptuous 
farewell, and withdrew. 

For half an hour Carnaby stood by the divan, or 
paced the room. Once or twice he imagined a move- 
ment of Redgrave’s features, and bent to regard them 
closely ; but in truth there was no slightest change. 
Within doors and without prevailed unbroken silence; 
not a step, not a rustle. The room seemed to grow in- 
tolerably hot. Wiping the sweat from his forehead, 
Hugh went to the window and opened it a few inches; 
a scent of vegetation and of fresh earth came to him 
with the cool air. He noticed that rain had begun to 
fall, large drops pattering softly on leaves and grass 
and the roof of the veranda, Then sounded the rolling 
of carriage wheels, nearer and nearer. It was the doc- 
tor’s carriage, no doubt. 

Uncertainty soon came to anend. Cyrus Redgrave 
was beyond help: he must have breathed his last—so 
said the doctor—at the moment when he fell. Not as 
a result of the fall; the blow of Carnaby’s fist had killed 
him. There is one stroke which, if delivered with suffi- 
cient accuracy and sufficient force, will slay more surely 
than any other: it is the stroke which catches an uplifted 
chin just at the right angle to drive the head back and 
shatter the spinal cord. This had plainly happened. 
The man’s neck was broken, and he died on the spot. 

Carnaby and the doctor stood regarding each other, 
They spoke in subdued voices. ‘‘It was not a fight, you 


‘One blow from me, that was all. He said some- 
thing that maddened me.”’ 

‘Shall you report yourself?” 

“Yes. Here is my card.” 

‘‘4 sad business, Mr. Carnaby. Can I be of any use 
to you?”’ 

‘You can—though I hesitate to ask it. Mrs. Feni- 
more should be told at once. I can’t do that myself.” 

“I know Mrs. Fenimore very well. I will see her—if 
she is at home.”’ 

On this errand the 
was gone, Hugh rang tne 


doctor set forth. As soon as he 
bell; the same domestic ag 
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before answered it, and again he asked for Mrs. Lant. 
He waited five minutes; the servant came back, saying 
that Mrs. Lant was not in the house. This did not 
greatly surprise him, but he insisted on a repetition of 
the search. Mrs. Lant could not be found. Evidently 
her disappearance was a mystery to this young woman, 
who seemed ingenuous to the point of simple-minded- 
ness. 

“You are not to go into that room,’’ said Hugh. 
(They were talking in the hall.) ‘‘The doctor will re- 
turn presently.” 

And therewith he left the -house. But not the 
grounds; for in rain and darkness he stood watching 
from a place of concealment, watching at the sam- 
time Redgrave’s curtained window and the front en- 
trance. His patience was not overtaxed. There 
sounded an approaching vehicle; it came up the drive 
and stopped at the front door, where at once alighted 
the doctor and a lady. Hugh’s espial was at an end. 
As the two stepped into the house he walked quickly 


away. 

ae he would ‘‘report himself,’’ but not until he had 
seen Sibyl. To that end he must go home and wait 
there. The people at Wimbledon, who doubtless would 
communicate with the police, might cause him to be 
arrested before his wife’s return. He feared this much 
more than what was to follow. Worse than anything 
that could befall him would be to lose the opportunity 
of speaking in private with Sibyl before she knew what 
had happened. 

In the early hours of the morning he lay down upon 
his bed and had snatches of troubled sleep. Knowing 
that he was wrong in the particular surmise which lec 
him to Redgrave’s house, Sibyl’s absence no longer dis- 
turbed him with suspicions; a few hours would banish 
from his mind the last doubt of her, if any really re- 
mained. He had played the madman, bringing ruin 
upon himself and misery incalculable upon his wife, 
just because that thieving woman lied to him. She, of 
course, had made her speedy escape; and was it not as 
well? For, if the whole story became known, what 
hope was there that Sibyl would come out of it with 
untarnished fame? Merely for malice’ sake, the woman 
would repeat and magnify her calumnies. If she suc- 
cessfully concealed herself, it might be possible to avoid 
a mention of Sibyl’s name. He imagined various de- 
vices for this purpose, his brain plotting even when he 
slept. 

To Alma Rolfe he gave scarcely a thought. If the 
worst were true of her, Rolfe had only to thank his own 
absurdity, which allowed such a conceited simpleton to 
do as she chose. The case looked black against her. 
Well, she had had her lesson, and in that quarter could 
come to no more harm. What sort of an appearance 
was she likely to make at Prince’s Hall to-day !—feather- 
headed fool! 

Before five o’clock the sunlight streamed into his 
bedroom. Sparrows twittered about the window, and 
somewhere close by, perhaps in a neighbor’s flat, a 
caged throstle piped as though it were in the fields. 
Then began the street noises, and Hugh could lie still 
no longer. Remembering that at any moment his free- 
dom might come to an end, he applied himself to ar- 
ranging certain important matters. The housemaid 
came upon him with surprise; he bade her get break- 
fast, and, when the meal was ready, partook of it with 
moderate appetite. 

The postman brought letters; nothing of interest for 
him, and for Sibyl only an envelope which, as one could 
feel, contained a mere card of invitation. But soon 
after nine o’clock there arrived a telegram. It was 
from Sibyl herself, and—from Weymouth. 

‘‘Why are you not here? She died yesterday. If this 
reaches you, reply at once.”’ 

He flung the scrap of paper aside and laughed. Of 
all natural explanations, this, of course, had never oc- 
curred to him. Yesterday’s telegram told of Mrs. Lark- 
field’s serious condition, and Sibyl had started at once 
for Weymouth, expecting to meet him there. One 
word of hers to the servant and he would simply have 
followed her. But Sibyl saw no necessity for that 
word. She was always reserved with domestics. 

By the messenger, he dispatched a reply. He would 
be at Weymouth as soon as possible. 

He incurred the risk of appearing to run away; but 
that mattered little. Sibyl could hardly return before 
her mother’s burial, and by going yonder to see her he 
escaped the worse danger, probably the certainty, of 
arrest before any possible meeting with her in London. 
Dreading this more than ever, he made ready in a few 
minutes; the telegraph boy had hardly left the build- 
ing before Hugh followed. A glance at the time-tables 
had shown him that, if he traveled by the Great-West- 
ern, he could reach Weymouth at tive minutes past 
four; whereas the first train he could catch at Water- 
loo would not bring him to his destination until half 
an hour later; on the other hand, he could get away 
from London by the South-Western forty minutes 
sooner than by the other line, and this decided him. 
Yesterday, Waterloo had been merely the more con- 
venient station on account of his business in town; to- 
day he chose it because he had to evade arrest on a 
charge of homicide. So comforted was he by the news 
from Sibyl, that he could reflect on this joke of destiny, 
and grimly smile at it. - 

At the end of his journey he betook himself to a 
hotel, and immediately sent a message to Sibyl. Be- 
fore her arrival he had swallowed meat and drink. He 
waited for her in a private room, which looked sea- 
ward. The sight of the blue channel, the smell of salt 
breezes, made his heart ache. He was standing at the 
window, watching a steamer that had just left port, 
when Sibyl entered; he turned and looked at her in 
silence. 

“What are these mysterious movements?’’ she asked, 
coming forward with a smile. ‘‘Why did you alter 
your mind yesterday?”’ 

“T wasn’t well.’ 

te could say nothing more, yet. Sibyl’s face was 
so tranquil, and she seemed so glad to rejoin him, that 
his tongue refused to utter any alarming word; and the 
more he searched her countenance, the more detestable 
did it seem that he should insult her by the semblance 
of a doubt. 

*‘Not well? 


How long had I been gone 


Indeed, you look dreadfully out of sorts. 
>when you got home again?’’ 
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‘“‘An hour or two. But tell me first about your 
mother. She died before you came?’’ 

“Very soon after they sent the telegram.”’ 

Gravely, but with no affectation of distress, she re- 
lated the circumstances; making known, finally, that 
Mrs. Larkfield had died intestate. 

“You are quite sure of that?’’ asked Hugh, with an 
eagerness which surprised her. 

“Quite. Almost with her last breath she talked 
about it, and said that she must make her will. And 
she had spoken of it several times lately. The people 
therc ..ew all about her affairs. She kept putting it 
off—and as likely as not she wished the money to be 
“nine, after all. I am sure she must have felt that she 
owed me something.”’ 

Carnaby experienced a profound relief. Sibyl was 
now provided for, whatever turn his affairs might take. 
She had seated herself by the window, and, with her 
gloved hands crossed upon her lap, was gazing absently 
toward the sea. How ep must be her relief! thought 
Hugh. And still he looked at her smooth, pure features; 
at her placid eyes, in which, after all, he seemed to 
detect a little natural sadness; and the accusation in 
his mind assumed so grotesque an incredibility that he 
— a how he should dare to hint at it. 

é i vy. ee 

“Isn’t there something you haven’t told me?’’ she 
said, regarding him with anxiety, when he had just 
uttered her name and then averted his look. ‘I never 
saw you look so ill.” 

‘Yes, dear, there is something.”’ 

It was not often he spoke so gently. Sibyl waited, 
one of her hands clasping the other, and her lips close 


set. 

‘I was at Wimbledon last night—at Redgrave’s.”’ 

He paused again, for the last word choked him. 
Unless it were a tremor of the eyelids, no movement 
betrayed itself in Sibyl’s features; yet their expression 
had grown cold, and seemed upon the verge of a disdain- 
ful wonder. The pupils of her eyes insensibly dilated, 
as though to challenge scrutiny and defy it. 

‘‘What of that?’’ she said, when his silence urged 
her to speak. 

‘Something happened between us. We quarreled.”’ 

Her lips suddenly parted, and he heard her quick 
breath; but the look that followed was of mere aston- 
ishment, and in a moment, before she spoke, it softened 
in a smile. ‘‘This is your dreadful news? You quar- 
reled—and he is going to withdraw from the business, 
Oh, my dear boy, how ridiculous you are! I thought 
all sorts of horrible things. Were you afraid I should 
make an outcry? And you have worried yourself into 
illness about this? Oh, foolish fellow!’’ 

Before she ceased, her voice was broken with 
laughter—a laugh of extravagant gayety, of mocking 
mirth, that brought the blood to her face and shook her 
from head to foot. Only when she saw that her hus- 
band’s gloom underwent no change did this merriment 
cease. Then, with abrupt gravity, which was almost 
annoyance, her eyes shining with moisture and her 
cheeks flushed, she asked him: ‘‘Isn’t that it?’’ 

‘*Worse than that,’? Hugh answered. 

But he spoke more freely, for he no longer felt 
obliged to watch her countenance. His duty now was 
to soften the outrage involved in repeating Mrs. Mas- 
kell’s fiction by making plain his absolute faith in her, 
and to contrive his story so as to omit all mention of a 
third person’s presence at the fatal interview. 

“Then do tell me and have done!”’ exclaimed Sibyl, 
almost petulantly. 

‘ a quarreled—and I struck him-—-and the blow was 
atal.”’ 

‘‘FatalP—you mean he was killed?’’ The blood van- 
ished from her face, leaving pale horror. 

“A terrible accident—a blow that happened to—I 
couldn’t believe it till the doctor came and said he was 


“But tell me more. What lea to it? How could 
you strike Mr. Redgrave?” 

Sibyl had all at once subdued her voice to an ex- 
cessive calmness. Her hands were trembling; she 
folded them again upon her lap. Every line of her face, 
every muscle of her body, declared the constraint in 
which she held herself. his, said Hugh inwardly, was 
no more than he had expected; disaster made noble 
proof of Sibyl’s strength. 

“Tl tell you from the beginning.” 

He recounted faithfully the incidents at Waterloo 
Station, and the beginning of Mrs. Maskell’s narrative 
in the cab. At the disclosure of her relations with Red- 
grave, he was interrupted by a short, hard laugh. 

“T couldn’t help it, Hugh. That woman!—why, you 
have always said you were sure to meet her somewhere. 
Housekeeper at Mr. Redgrave’s! We know what the 
end of that would be!’’ 

Sibyl talked rapidly, in an excited chatter—the kind 
of utterance never heard upon her lips. 

“It was strange,’’ Hugh continued. ‘‘Seems to have 
been mere chance. Then she began to say that she had 
learned some of Redgrave’s secrets—about ple who 
came and went mysteriously. And Pomme + ney I can’t 
speak the words, It was the foulest slander that she 
could have invented. She meant to drive me mad, and 
she succeeded—curse her!” 

Drops of anguish stood upon his forehead. He 
sprang up and crossed the room. Turning again, he 
saw his wife gazing at him, as if in utmost perplexity. 

“Hugh, I don’t in the least understand you. What 
was the slander? Perhaps I am stupid—but—’’ 

He came near, but could not look her in the eyes. 
‘““My dearest’’—his voice shook—‘‘it was an infamous 
lie about you—that you had been there—”’ 

“Why, of course Ihave! You know that I have.”’ 

“She meant more than that. She said you had been 
there secretly—at night—”’ 

Hugh Carnaby—the man who had lived as high- 
blooded men do live, who had laughed by the camp-fire 
or in the club smoking-room at many a Rabelaisian 
story and capped it with another, who hated mock 
modesty, was all for honest openness between man and 
woman—stood in guilty embarrassment before his own 
wife’s face of innocence. It would have been a sheer 
impossibility for hin k her where and how she 
spent a certain evening last winter: Sibyl, now as ever, 
was his ideal of chaste womanhood. He scorned him- 
self for what he had yet to tell. 


1 to ask 


Sibyl was gazing at him, steadily, inquiring) 
“She made you believe this?” fell upon the silence, jy | 
her softest, clearest tones. . ; 

‘No! She couldn’t make me believe it. But the | 
artful devil had such a way-of talking—”’ 

“I understand. You didn’t know whether to belieyg — 
or not. Just tell me, please, what proof she offered 
you.” j 

“She had heard you talking 


Hugh hung his head. 
—in the house—on a certain night—” 


He looked up timidly, and met a flash of derisiyg | 


scorn. 

“She heard me talking? Hugh, I don’t real’ -ag 
much art in this. You seem to have been w___,ht 
upon rather easily. 
to ask for a precise date?’ 


He mentioned the day, and Sibyl, turning her heaq © 


a little, appeared to reflect. 

‘It’s unfortunate; I remember nothing whatever of 
that date. I’m afraid, Hugh, that I couldn’t possibly 
prove an alibi.” 

Her smiling sarcasm made the man wince. Hig 
broad shoulders shrank together; he stood in an awk. 
ward, swaying posture. ‘‘Dear, I told her she lied!” 

“That was very courageous. But what came next) 
You had the happy idea of going to Wimbledon to make 
personal inquiries?’ 

‘Try to put yourself in my place, Sibyl,’’ he pleaded, 
‘‘Remember all the circumstances. Can’t you see the 
danger of such a lie as that? I went home, hoping to 
find you there. But you had gone, and nobody knew 
where—you wouldn’t be back that night. A telegram 
had called you away, I was told. When I asked where 
you told the cabman to drive you to—the post-office,” 

“Oh, it looked very black—yes, yes, I quite under 
stand. The facts are so commonplace that I’m really 
ashamed to mention them. 
urgent telegram from Weymouth. I sent no reply 
then, because I thought I knew that you were on your 
way. But when I was ready to start, it occurred to me 
that I should save you trouble by wiring that I should 


join you as soon as possible—so I drove to the post-office ° 


fore going to Paddington.— Well, you rushed off to 
Wimbledon?’’ 

“Not till later, and because I was suffering dam- 
nably. If I hadn’t been—what would it have meant? 
When a man thinks as much of his wife as I do of 
you— 

‘He has a right to imagine anything of her,”’ she in- 
terrupted in a changed tone, gently reproachful, soften- 
ing to tenderness. <A singularity of Sibyl’s demeanor 
was that she seemed utterly forgetful of the dire posi- 
tion in which her husband stood. One would have 
thought that she had no concern beyond the refutation 
of an idle charge, which angered her indeed, but 
afforded scope for irony, possibly for play of wit. For 
the moment, Hugh himself had almost forgotten the 
worst; but he was bidden to proceed, and again his’ 
heart sank. 

“IT went there in the evening. Redgrave happened 
to be outside—in that veranda of his. I saw him asI 
came near in the dark, and I fancied that—that he had 
been talking to some one in the room—through the fold- 
ing windows. _I went up to him quickly, and as soon ag 
he saw me he pulled the window to. After that—I only , 
remember that I was raving mad. He seemed to want 
to stop me, and I struck at him-—and that was the end,” | 

Sibyl shuddered. ‘‘You went into the room?”’ 

‘*Yes. No one was there.” 

Both kept silence. Sibyl had become very grave, 
and was thinking intently. Then, with a few brief 
questions, vigilant, precise, she learned all that had 
taken place between Hugh and Mrs. Maskell, between 
Hugh and the doctor; heard of the woman’s disappear- 
ance, and of Mrs. Fenimore’s arrival on the scene. 

‘What shall you do now?’’ 

‘Go back and give myself up. What else can I do?” 

“And tell everything—as you have told it to me?” 

Hugh met her eyes and moved his arms in a gesture 
of misery. ‘‘No! I will think of something. He is 
dead, and can’t contradict; and the woman will hide— 
trust her. Your name shan’t come into it at all. I 
owe you that, Sibyl. I'll find some cause for a quarrel 
with him. Your name shan’t be spoken.”’ 

She listened, her eyes down, her forehead lined in 
thought. 

“T know what!’? Hugh exclaimed, with gloomy re- 
solve. ‘‘That woman—of course, there’’ll @ mys: 
tery, and she’ll be searched for. Why’’—he blustered 
against his shame—‘‘why shouldn’t she:be the cause of 
it? Yes, that would do.” 

His hoarse laugh caused a tremor in Sibyl; she rose 
and stepped close to him, and laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. ‘‘So far you have advised yourself. Will 
you let me advise you now, dear?”’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t that seem likely?’ 

‘I think not. And if it did—what is the result? 
You will be dealt with much more severely. Don’t 
you see that?”’ 

**What’s that to me? What do I care so long as you 
are out of the vile business? You will have no difficul- 
ties. Your mother’s money; and then Mackintosh—’’ 

‘‘And is that all?” asked Sibyl, with a look which 
seemed to wonder profoundly. ‘‘Am I to think only of 
my own safety?”’ 

“It’s, all my cursed fault—just because I’m a fierce, 
strong brute, who ought to be anywhere but among 
civilized people. I’ve killed the man who meant me 
nothing but kindness. Am I going to drag your name 
into the mud—to set people grinning and winking—?” 

“Be quiet, Hugh, and listen. I have a much clearer 
head than yours, poor boy. There’s only one way of 
facing this scandal, and that is to tell everything. For 
one thing, I shall not let you shield that woman—wé 
shall catch her yet. I shall not let you disgrace your- 
self by inventing squalid stories, bon’t you see, too, 
that the disgrace would be shared by—by the dead 
man? Would that be right? And another thing—if 
shame comes upon you, do you think I have no part in 
it? We have to face it out with the truth.”’ 

“You don’t know what that means,’ he answered, 
with a groan. ‘‘You don’t know the world.”’ 

Sibyl did not smile, but her lips seemed only to check 
themselves ‘when the smile was half born. ‘I know 


enough of it, Hugh, to despise it; and I know you" 


much better than you know yourself, You are not one 
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of the men who can tell lies and make them: seem the 
truth. I don’t think my name will suffer. I shall 
d by you from first to last. The real true story 
can’t possibly be improved upon. That woman had 
every motive for deceiving you, and her disappearance 
is all against her. You have to confess your hot-headed- 
ness—that can’t be helped. You tell everything—even 
down to the mistake about the telegram. I shall go 
with you to the police station; I shall be at the in- 
quest; I shall be at the court. It’s the only chance.” 
“Good God! how can I let you do this?’’ 
“You had rather, then, that I seemed to hide away? 
V-m had rather a gt po thinking that there is cold- 
nusisetween us? e must go up to-night. Look out 
the trains, quick. : 
“But your mother, Sibyl—’’ 
“She is dead; she cares nothing. 
my husband.” Apo 
Hugh caught her and crushed her in his arms. ‘My 
darling, worse than killing a man who never harmed 
me was to think wrong of you!”’ 
Her face had grown very pale. She closed her eyes, 
smiled faintly as she leaned her head against him, and 
of a sudden burst into tears. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Ir shows one’s ignorance of such matters,” said 
Harvey Rolfe, with something of causticity in his 
humor, when Alma came home after midnight. “I 
should have thought that, by way of peomeing for to- 
morrow, you would have quietly rested to-day.” 

He looked round at her. Alma had entered the 
study as usual, and was taking off her gloves; but the 
effort of supporting herself seemed too great, she trem: 
bled toward the nearest chair, and affected to laugh at 
her feebleness as she sank down. 

‘Rest will come after,’’ she said, in such a voice as 
sounds from a parched and quivering throat. ; 

“Dll take good care of that,’’ Harvey remarked. 
“To look at you is almost enough to make me ~= the 
brutal husband, and say that I’ll be hanged if you go 
out to-morrow at all.”’ 

She laughed—a ghostly merriment. 

‘“‘Where have you been?”’ 

“Oh, at several places. I met Mr. Carnaby at 
lunch,” she added quickly. ‘‘He told me he was going 
somewhere—Il forget—oh, to Weymouth, to see Mrs. 
Larkfield.”’ 

_ Harvey was watching her, and paid little attention 
to the news. ‘Do you know, it wouldn’t much surprise 
me if you couldn’t get up to-morrow morning, let alone 
play at a concert. Well, I won’t keep you talking. Go 
to bed.”’ 

“Ves,” a 

She rose, but instead of turning to the door, moved 
toward where Harvey was sitting. ‘‘Don’t be an 
with me,’? she murmured in a shamefaced way. ‘“‘It 
wasn’t very wise—I’ve overexcited myself—but I shall 
be all right to-morrow; and afterward I’ll behave more 
sensibly—I promise—’’ 

He nodded; but Alma bent over him, and touched 
his forehead with her lips. 

“You’re in a fever, I suppose you know?”’ 

“T shall be all right to-morrow. Good-night, dear.” 

In town, this morning, she had-called at a chemist’s, 
and purchased a little bottle of something in repute for 
fashionable disorder of the nerves. Before lying down 
she took the prescribed dose, though with small hope 
that it would help her to a blessed unconsciousness, 
Another thing she did which had not occurred to her 
for many a night: she knelt by the bedside, and half 
thought, half whispered through tearless sobs, a peti- 
tion not learned from any book, a strange half-heathen 
blending of prayer for moral strength, and entreaty for 
success in a worldly desire. Her mind shook perilously 
in its balance. It was well for Alma that the fashion- 
able prescription did not fail her. In the moment of 
despair, when she had turned and turned again upon 
her pillow, haunted by a vision in the darkness, tor- 
tured by the never-ending echo of a dreadful voice, 
there fell upon her_a sudden quiet; her brain was 
soothed by a lulling air from dreamland; her limbs re- 
laxed, and forgot their aching weariness; she sighed 
and slept. 

“Tam much better this morning,” she said at break- 
fast. ‘‘Not a trace of fever—no headache.”’ 

‘‘And a face the color of the tablecloth,’’? added 
Harvey. 

There was a letter from Mrs. Frothingham, convey- 
ing good wishes not very fervently expressed. She had 
decided not to come up for the concert, feeling that the 
excitement would be too much for her; but Alma sus- 
pected another reason. 

She had not,asked her husband whether he meant to 
have a seat in Prince’s Hall this afternoon; she still 
waited for him to speak about it. After breakfast he 
asked her when she would start for town. At noon, 

she replied. Every arrangement had been completed; 
it would be enough if she reached the Hall half an hour 
before the time of the recital, and after a light luncheon 
at a neighboring restaurant. 

: rex; we may as well go together,’’ said her hus- 
and. 

“You mean to come, then?” she asked dreamily. 

' Ri, shall go in at the last moment—a seat at the 
ack,’’ ; 

Anything but inclined for conversation, Alma ac- 
quiesced. For the next hour or two she kept in soli- 
tude, occasionally touching her violin, but always re- 
curring to an absent mood, a troubled reverie. She 
could not fix her thoughts upon. the trial that was 
before her. In a vague way she feared it; but another 
fear, at times amounting to dread, dimmed the day’s 
event into insignificance. The morning’s newspapers 
were before her, sent, no doubt, by Dymes’s direction, 
and she mused over the eye-attracting announcements 
of her debut. ‘‘Mrs. Harvey Rolfe’s First Violin Re- 
cital, Prince’s Hall, this afternoon, at 3.’ It gave her 
no more gratification than if the name had been that of 
a stranger, 

The world had grown as unreal as a nightmare. 
People came before her mind, people the most inti- 
mately known, and she seemed but faintly to recognize 
them. They were all so much changed since yesterday. 
Their relations to each other and to her were altered, 
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confused. Scarce one of them she could regard with- 
out org acne or perplexity. 

at faces would show before her when she ad- 
vanced upon the platform? Would she behold Sibyl, 
or Hugh Carnaby, or Cyrus Redgrave? Their presence 
would all but convince her that she had passed some 
hours of yesterday in delirium. They might be pres- 
ent; for was not she—she herself—about to step for- 
ward and play in public? Their absence—what would 
it mean? here were they si this moment? What 
had happened in the life of each since last she saw 
them? “sel an 
When it was time to begin to dress, she undertook 
the task with effort, with repugnance. She woy)d 
have chosen to sit here, in a drowsy idleness, and let 
the hours go by. On her table stood the little vial with 
its draught of oblivion. Oh, to drink of it again, and to 
lay her head upon the pillow and outsleep the day! 

Nevertheless, when she had exerted herself, and was 
clad in the fresh garments of spring, the mirror came 
to her help. She was pale yet; but pallor lends distinc- 
tion to features that are not commonplace, and no re- 
mark of man or woman had ever caused her to suspect 
that her face was ordinary. She posed before the glass, 
holding her violin, and the picture seemed so effective 
that she began to regain courage. A dreadful thing 
had happened—perhaps more dreadful than she durst 
imagine—but her own part in it was nothing worse 
than folly and misfortune. She had no irreparable sin 
to hide. Her moment of supreme peril was past, and 
would not return. If now she could but -brace her 
nerves, and pass successfully through the ordeal of the 
next few hours, the victory for which she had striven 
so hard, and had risked so much, would at length be 
won. Everything dark and doubtful she must try to 
forget. Success would give her new strength; to fail, 
under any circumstances ignominious, would at this 
crisis of her life be a disaster fraught with manifold 
and intolerable shame, 

She played a few notes. Her hand was steady once 
more; she felt her confidence revive. Whenever she 
had performed before an audience, it had always 
seemed to her that she must inevitably break down; 
yet at the last minute came power and self-control. So 
it would be to-day. The greater the demand upon her, 
so much the surer her responsive ener She. would 
not see faces. When all was over, let the news be dis- 
closed, the worst that might be waiting; between now 
and then lay an infinity of time. 

So, when she went downstairs to meet Harvey, the 
change in her appearance surprised him. He had ex- 
pected a bloodless countenance, a tremulous step; but 
Alma came toward him with the confidens carriage of 
an earlier day, with her smile of superiority, her look 
that invited or demanded admiration. 

“Well? You won’t be ashamed of me?”’ 

“To tell the truth,’’ said Harvey, “I was going be- 
cause I feared some one would have to look after you 
in the middle of the affair. If there’s no danger of 
that, I think I shall not go into the place at all.” 

“*Why?’’ 

‘T don’t care for it. 
private.” 

“You needn’t have the least fear for me,’’ said Alma 


I prefer to hear you play in 


age 

‘Very well. We’ll lunch together, as we arranged, 
and Ill be at the door with a cab for you after the peo- 
ple have gone.”’ 

‘Why should you trouble?” 

“T had rather, if you don’t mind.” 

They drove from Baker Street to the Hall, where 
Alma alighted for a minute to leave her instrument, 
and thence to a restaurant not faraway. Alma felt no 
a _— but the necessity of —— her strength 
om iged her to choose some suitable refreshment. When 
their order had been given, Harvey laid his hand upon 
an evening newspaper, just arrived, which the waiter 
had thrown on to the next table. He opened it, not 
with any intention of reading, but because he had no 
mind to talk; Alma’s name, exhibited in staring let- 
ters at the entrance of the public building, had o 
pressed him with a sense of degradation; he felt 
ignoble, much as a man might feel who had consented 
to his own dishonor. As his eyes wandered over the 
freshly printed sheet, they were arrested by a couple of 
bold headlines: ‘Sensational Affair at Wimbledon— 
Mysterious Death of a Gentleman.’’ He read the para- 
graph, and turned to Alma with a face of amazement. 
“Look there—read that—”’ 

Alma took the paper. She had an instantaneous 
foreboding of what she was to see; her heart stood 
still, and her eyes dazzled, but at length she read. On 
the previous evening (said the report), a gentleman re- 
siding at Wimbledon, and well known in fashionable 
circles, Mr. Cyrus Redgrave, had met his death under 
very strange and startling circumstances. Only a few 
particulars could as yet be made public; but it a 
peared that, about nine o’clock in the evening, a medi- 
cal man had been hastily summoned to Mr. Redgrave’s 
house, and found that gentleman lying dead in a room 
that opened upon the garden. There was present an- 
other person, a friend of the deceased (name not men- 
tioned), who made a statement to the effect that, in 
consequence of a sudden quarrel, he had struck Mr. 
Redgrave with his fist, knocking him down, and, as it 
proved, killing him on the spot. Up to the present 
moment no further details were obtainable, but it was 
believed that the self-accused assailant had put himself 
in communication with the police. There was a rumor, 
too, which might or might not have any significance, 
that Mr. Redgrave’s housekeeper had suddenly left the 
house and could not be traced. 

‘‘Dead?”’ The word fell from her lips ge aercrcenin 

“‘And who killed him?’’ said Harvey, just above his 
breath. 

“Tt isn’t known—there’s no name—”’ 

“No. But I had a sudden thought. 
possible—’’ 

As Harvey whispered the words a waiter drew near 
with the luncheon. It was arranged upon the table, 
but lay there disregarded. Alma took up the news- 

per again. In a moment she leaned toward her 

usband. ‘‘What did you think?” 

*‘Nothing—don't talk about it.”’ 

Two glasses of wine had been poured out; Harvey 
took his and drank it off. 
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‘It’s a pity I saw this,” he said; “it has shaken your 
nerves. I ought to have kept it to myself.’’ 

Alma dipped a spoon in the soup before her, and 
tried to swallow. Her hand did not tremble; the worst 
had come and gone in a few seconds; but her palate re- 
fused food. She drank wine, and presently became 
so collected, so quiet, that she wondered at herself. 

Cyrus Redgrave was dead—dead!—the word kept 
echoing in her mind. As soon as she understood and 
believed the fact of Redgrave’s death, it became the 
realization of a hope which she had entertained without 
knowing it. Only by a great effort could she assume 
the look of natural concern; had she been in solitude, 


..her face would have relaxed like that of one who is 


suddenly relieved from physical torment. She gave no 
thought to wider consequences: she saw the event only 
as it affected herseif in her relations with the dead man. 
She had feared him; she had feared herself; -now all 
danger was at an end. Now—now she could find 
courage to front the crowd of people and play to them. 
Her conscience ceased from troubling; the hope of tri- 
umph no longer linked itself with dread of a fatal in- 
debtedness. No touch of sorrow entered into her mood; 
no anxiety on behalf of the man whose act had freed 
her. He, her husband’s friend, would keep the only 
secret which could now injure her. Cyrus Redgrave 
was dead, and to her it meant a renewal of life. 

Harvey was speaking; he reminded her of the neces- 
sity of taking food. 

**Yes, Iam going to eat something.”’ ‘ 

“Look here, Alma’’—he regarded her sternly—‘‘if 
you have any fear, if you are unequal to this, let me go 
and make an exause for you.”’ 

‘I have not the least fear. 
nervous.”’ 

She ate and drank. Harvey, the while, kept his eyes 
fixed on the newspaper. 

“Now I must go,’’ she said in a few minutes, after 
looking at her watch. ‘‘Don’t come out with me. Do 
just as you like about going into the Hall and about 
meeting me afterward. You needn’t be the least bit 
anxious, I assure you; I’m not going to make myself 
ridiculous.”’ 

They stood up. 

‘I shall be at the door with a cab,’’ said Harvey. 

‘Very well; I won’t keep you waiting.”’ 

She left him, and walked from the restaurant with 
a quick step. 

Harvey drank a little more wine, and made a pre- 
tense of tasting the dish before him, then paid his bill 
and departed. He had now no intention whatever of 
going to hear Alma play; but he wished to know 
whether certain persons were among her audience, and, 
as he could not stand to watch the people entering, he 
took the only other means of setting his mind at rest— 
this was to drive forthwith to Oxford and Cambridge 
Mansions. 

On his knocking at the Carnabys’ door, a servant in- 
formed him that neither her master nor her mistress 
was at home. Something unusual in the girl's manner 
at once arrested his attention; she was evidently disin- 
clined to say anything beyond the formula of refusal, 
but with this Harvey would not be satisfied. He men- 
tioned his name, and urged several inquiries, on the 
ag that he had urgent business with his friends. All 

e could gather was that Carnaby had left home early 
this morning, and that Mrs. Carnaby was out of town; 
it grew more evident that the girl shrank from ques- 
tions. 

‘‘Has any one been here before me, anxious to see 
them?”’ 

“I don’t know, sir; I can’t tell you anything else.” 

‘“‘And you.have no idea when either of them wiil be 
back?”’ 

“TI don’t know at all; I don’t know anything about 
. 

He turned away, as if to descend the stairs; but, as 
there was no sound of a closing door, he glanced back, 
and caught a glimpse of the servant, who stood looking 
after him. No sooner did their eyes meet than the girl 
drew hastily in and the door was shut. 

Beset by a grave uneasiness, he walked into Edg- 
ware Road, and followed the thoroughfare to its end at 
the Marble Arch. One thing seemed certain: neither 
Carnaby nor his wife could be at Prince’s Hall. It was 
equally certain that only a sericus cause could have 

revented their attendance. The servant manifestly 
had something to conceal; under ordinary circum- 
stances she would never have spoken and behaved in 
that strange way. 

At the Marble Arch boys were crying newspapers. 
He bought two, and in each of them found the sensa- 
tional headlines; but the reports added nothing to that 
he had already seen; all, it was clear, came from the 
same source. 

He turned into the Park, and walked aimlessly by 
cross-paths hither and thither. Time had to be killed; 
he tried to read his papers, but every item of news or 
comment disgusted him, and he threw the sheets away. 
When he came out at Knightsbridge, there was still 
half an hour to be d, so he turned eastward, and 
walked the length of Piccadilly. Now at length Alma’s 
fate was decided; the concert drew to its close. In 
anxiety to learn how things had gone with her, he all 
but forgot Hugh Carnaby, until, just as he was about 
to hail a cab for the pur of bringing Alma from the 
Hall, his eye fell on a fresh newspaper placard, which 
geve its largest type to the Wimbledon affair, and 
promised a ‘‘Startling Revelation.’”” He bought the 
paper, and read. It had become known, said the re- 

rter, that the gentleman who, on his own avowal, 
Pad caused Mr. Redgrave’s death, was Mr. H. Carnaby, 
resident at Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, The 
rumor that Mr. Carnaby had presented himself to the 
authorities was unfounded; as a matter of fact, the 
police had heard nothing from him, and could not dis- 
cover his whereabout. As to the mysterious disap. 
pearance of Mr. Redgrave’s housekeeper—Mrs. Lant by 
name—nothing new could be learned. Mrs. Lant had 
jeft all her personal belongings, and no one seemed able 
to conjecture a reason for her conduct. 

Harvey folded up the paper, and crushed it into his 
pocket. He felt no surprise; his brooding on possibili- 
ties had prepared him for this disclosure, and, from the 
moment that his fears were confirmed, he interpreted 
everything with a gloomy certainty. Hugh’s fatal vio- 
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lence could have but one explanation, and that did not tion” were ‘‘indubitable.’’ There was a certain lack of 
come upon Harvey with the shock of the incredible. ‘“‘breadth,”’ opined one critic; but ‘‘natura} nervous- 
Neither was he at any loss to understand why Hugh ness,’”’ etc. Promise, promise —all agreed that her 
had failed to surrender himself. Ere long the news- ‘‘promise’’ was quite exceptional. 
papers would rejoice in another “startling revelation,’ Tremulous from these lines of print, she turned to 
which would make the tragedy complete. the letters, and here was full-fed with flattery. ‘‘Your 
In this state of mind he waited for Alma’s coming most brilliant debut’’—‘‘How shall we thank you for 
forth. She was punctuai as she had promised. At the such an artistic treat?’’—‘‘Oh, your divine renderin 
first sight of her he knew that nothing disagrseable had of,’’ etc.—‘‘You have taken your place, at once a 
befallen, and this was enough. As soon as the cab sans phrase, in the very front rank of violinists.”’ She 
drove off with them he looked an inquiry. _ smiled once more, and lost a little of her cadaverous 
: ‘All well,”’ she answered, with subdued exultation. hue. Felix Dymes, scribbling late, repeated things 
~~<"Wait till you see the notices.” that he had heard since the afternoon. He added: 
Her flushed face and dancing eyes told that she was “I’m afraid you'll be awfully upset about your friends 
fresh from congratulation and flattery. Harvey could the Carnabys. It’s very unfortunate this should have 
not spoil-her moment of triumph by telling what he happened just now. But cheer up, and let me see you 
had just learned. She wished to talk of herself, and he as soon as possible. Great things to come!”’ 
gave her the ew She went down to breakfast with shaking limbs, 
‘‘Many people?’ scarce able to hold up her head as she sat through the 
‘‘A very good hall. They say such an audience ata meal. Harvey ran his eye over the papers, but said 
first recital has hardly ever been known.”’ nothing, and kept looking anxiously at her. She could 
**You weren’t nervous?”’ not touch food; on rising from table she felt a giddi- 
“I’ve often been far more when I played in a draw- ness which obliged her to hold the chair for support. 
ing-room; and I never played so well—not half so At her husband’s beckoning she followed him into the 
well!” library. ‘‘Hadn’t you better go back to bed?’”’ 
She entered upon a vivid description of her feelings. ‘I shall lie down a little. But perhaps if I could get 
On first stepping forward, she could see nothing buta out—”’ 
misty expanse of faces; she could not feel the rds “No, that you won't. And if you feel no better by 
she trod upon; yet no sooner had she raised her violin afternoon I shall send for the doctor.”’ 
than a glorious sense of power made her forget every- ‘You see what the papers say—?”’ 


thing but the music she was to play. She all but ‘*Yes.”’ 
laughed with delight. Never had she felt so perfect a ‘‘Wouldn’t it be graceful to own that you are sur- 
mastery of her instrument. She played without effort, prised?’ 


and could have played for hours without weariness. “We'll talk about that when you look less like a 
Her fellow-musicians declared that she was ‘‘wonder- corpse. Would you like me to send any message to 
ful’’; and Harvey, as he listened to this flow of excited Mrs. Carnaby?”’’ 

talk, asked himself whether he had not, after all, judged Alma shook her head. 
Alma amiss. Perhaps he had been the mere dull morrow—there’s no hurry—”’ 
Philistine, unable to recognize the born artist, and ‘No hurry?”’ said Rolfe, rng ge by something in 
doing his paltry best to obstruct her path. Perhapsso; her tone. ‘*What do you mean by that?’’ 

but he would look for the opinion of serious critics—if ‘‘Are you going to see Mr. Carnaby?’’ was her an- 
any such had been present. sw 

At Baker Street they had to wait for a train, and 
here it happened that Alma saw the evening placards. 
At once she changed; her countenance was darkened 
with anxiety. ‘‘Hadn’t you better get a paper?’’ she ‘“‘I feel far from well.” 
asked in a quick undertone. “Yes, I shall stay. But I ought to let him hear from 

‘I have one. Do you wish to see it now?’’ me. Best, perhaps, if I send a telegram to his place.” 

“Ts there anything more?”’ The morning passed miserably enough. Alma went 

“Yes, there is. You don’t know, I suppose, whether to her bedroom and lay there for an hour or two, then 
Carnaby and his wife were at the Hall?”’ she strayed to the nursery and sata while with Hugh 

“I could hardly distinguish faces,’’ she replied, with and his governess. At luncheon she had no more appe- 
tremor. ‘*What is it? Tell me.” tite than at breakfast, though for very faintness her 

He took out his newspaper and pointed to the para- body céuld scarce support itself. After the meal Har- 
graph which mentioned Carnaby’s name. Alma seemed vey went out to procure the earliest evening papers, 
overcome with painful emotion; she moved toward the and on his way he called at the doctor’s house. Not till 
nearest seat, and gag alarmed by her sudden about five o’clock was a report of the Wimbledon in- 
pallor, placed himself by her side. quest obtainable. Having read it, Harvey took the 

‘*What does it mean?’’ she whispered. paper home, where he arrived just as the doctor drove 

“Who can say?’’ up to the door. 

‘They must have quarreled about business matters.”’ Alma was again lying down; her eyes showed that 

‘‘Perhaps so.”’ she had shed tears. On Harvey’s saying that the doctor 

“Do you think he—Mr. Carnaby—means to hide was in the house, she answered briefly that she would 
away—to escape?” see him. The result of the interview was made known 

“‘He won’t hide away,’’ Harvey answered. ‘‘Yet he to Rolfe. Nervous collapse; care and quiet; excite- 
may escape.”’ ment of any kind to be avoided; the patient better in 

‘‘What do you mean? Go by ship?—get out of the bed for a few days, to obtain complete rest. Avoid- 
country?” ance of excitement was the most difficult of all things 

‘I don’t think so. He is far more likely to be found for Alma at present. Newspapers could not be kept 
somewhere—in a way that would save trouble.”’ from her; she waited eagerly for the report of the in- 

Alma flashed a look of intelligence. ‘‘You think so?’’ quest. 
she panted. ‘‘You really think he has done that?”’ ‘Carnaby tells an astonishing story,’’ said Rolfe, as 

“I feel afraid of it.’’ he sat down by her when the doctor was gone. 

Alma recovered breath; and, but that her face was ‘‘Let me read it for myself.”’ 
bent low over the newspaper, Harvey must have ob- She did so with every sign of agitation; but on lay- 
served that the possibility of his friend’s suicide seemed ing the paper aside she seemed to become quieter. 
rather to calm her agitation than to afflict her with After ashort silence a word or two fell from her. ‘‘So 
fresh dismay. Sibyl] was at Weymouth.’’ 

But she could speak no more of her musical triumph. Harvey communed with his thoughts, which were 
With the color of her cheeks she had lost all animation, anything but pleasant. He did not doubt the truth of 
all energy; she needed the support of Harvey’s arm in Hugh Carnaby’s narrative, but he had a gloomy con- 
stepping to the railway carriage; and on her arrival at viction that, whether Hugh knew it or not, an essential 
home, yielding, as it seemed, to physical exhaustion, part of the drama lay unrevealed. 
she lay pallid, mute, and nerveless. “Will they find that woman, do you think?’’ were 

—= Aine mere words. en 
, ‘It doesn’t seem very likely.’’ 
CHAPTER XV. ‘‘What is the punishment for manslaughter?’ 

At night she had recourse to the little bottle, but “That depends. The case will go for trial, and—in 
this time it was less efficacious. Again and again she the meantime—’’ 
woke from terrifying dreams, wearied utterly, unable **What?”’ asked Alma, raising herself. 
to rest, and longing for the dawn. Soon after daybreak “The woman may be found.”’ 
she arose and dressed; then, as there was yet no sound 


“T’ll write—to-day or to- 


er. 
“I don’t know where to find him, unless I go to the 
inquest.”’ 

“I had rather you stayed here to-day,’’ said Alma; 


There was another silence. Then Alma asked: ‘‘Do 
of movement in the house, she laid her aching head you think I ought to write to Sibyl?’ ‘ 
upon the pillow again, and once more fell into a “No,” he answered decisively. ‘‘You must write to 
troubled sleep. The usual call aroused her; she went noone. Put it all out of your mind as much as possi- 
to the door and bade the servant bring her some tea ble.’’ 
and the morning paper as soon as it was delivered. ‘Shall you see Mr. Carnaby?”’ 

In a few minutes the tea and the newspaper were “Only if he sends for me.”’ 
both brought. First she glanced at the paragraphs re- And this was just what happened. Admitted to 
lating to the Wimbledon tragedy; there was nothing bail by the magistrate, Hugh presently sent a note 
added to yesterday’s news except that the inquest from Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, asking his friend 
would be held this morning. Then she looked eagerly to see him there. Harvey did not let Alma know of it. 
for the report of her recital, and found it only after He found some difficulty in getting away from home 
much searching, barely a dozen lines, which spoke of for a couple of hours, so anxious had she become to 
her as ‘‘a lady of some artistic promise,’’ said that much keep him within call, and, when he of necessity went 
allowance must be made for her natural nervousness, out, to be informed of his movements. He attributed 
and passed on to the other performers, who were unre- this to her morbid condition; for, in-truth, Alma was 
servedly praised. Anger and despondency struggled very ill. She could take only the lightest food, and 
within her as she read the lines over and over again. in the smallest quantities; she fell repeatedly into fits 
Nervous! Why, the one marvelous thing was her abso- of silent weeping; she had lost all strength, and her 
lute conquest of nervousness. She saw the hand of an flesh had begun to waste. On this same day Harvey 
enemy. Felix Dymes had warned her of the envy she heard that Mrs. Frothingham was making ready to 
must look for in certain quarters, and here appeared come, and the news relieved him. 
the first instance of it. But the post would bring other On reaching the Carnabys’, he was admitted by the 
pers. same servant whose behavior had excited his suspicions 

It brought half a dozen and a number of letters. At aday or twoago. Without a word she conducted him 
the sound of the knock, Alma hurried downstairs, seized to Hugh’s room. 
upon her budget, and returned to the bedroom. Yes; ‘‘Well, old man,”’ said the familiar voice, though in 
as it happened, she had seen the least favorable notice the tone of one who is afraid of being overheard, ‘‘it 
first of all. The other papers devoted more space to her has come to this, you see. You’re not surprised? What 
(though less than she had expected), and harmonized in else could be expected of a fellow like me, sooner or 
their tone of compliment; one went so far as to con- later?” 
gratulate those who were present on ‘‘an occasion of His face had the marks of sleeplessness; his hand 
undoubted importance.’’ Another found some fault was hot. He pressed Harvey into a chair, and stood 
with her choice of pieces, but hoped soon to hear her before him, making an obvious effort to look and speak 
again, for her ‘‘claims to more than ordinary atten- courageously. 


“It never struck me before how devilish awkward jt _ 
is for a man in his own home when he gets into a 4 
lic scrape—I mean the servants. One has to sit under — 
them, as usual, you know, and feel their eyes 
into one’s back. Did you ever think of it?” 
‘*How long have you to wait?’’ asked Rolfe. 
“Only a fortnight. 
that woman. 


Harvey 
a moment 


him with peculiar intentness. 
for you, Carnaby.”’ 


thin 
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But there may be bother aboy 
I wish to God they could catch her!’ 

made no reply, and his eyes wandered, Jy 
he became aware that Hugh was looking a} 
“I wish I could do any. 








“You can,’’ replied the other, with emphasis, his 
face growing stern. 


“What 


is it?” 


“Get rid of that ugly thought I see you have in your 


mind,”’ 
Hugh’s 


voice, though still cautious, had risen a lit. 


tle; he spoke with severity that was almost harshnegg, 
Their eyes met. 
‘*What ugly thought?’ 


“Don’t 


be dishonest with me, Rolfe. It’s a queer. 


sounding tale, and you’re not the only man, I warrant, 


who thinks there’s something behind it. 
there isn’t—or nothing that concerns me.” 


for an inst: 


But I tell you 
He paused 


ant. ‘I shouldn’t have dared to tell it, but 


for my wife. Yes, my wife,’’ he repeated vehemently, 
“It was Sibyl forced me to tell the ‘truth. Rather than 
have her mixed up in such a thing as this, I-would have 


told any 1 


wouldn’t let me. 


ie, at whatever cost to myself; but she 
And she was right; I see now that 


she was, though it’s been hard enough, I tell you, to 
think of what people might be saying—damn them! 


Don’t you be one, Rolfe. 
cent as any woman living. I tell you that. 


My wife is as pure and inno- 
I ask you 


to believe that; and it’s the one thing, the only thing, 


you can do 


for me.”’ 


His voice quivered, and he half-choked upon the 


assionate 


words. Moved, though not to conviction, 


arvey made the only possible reply: ‘‘I believe you; 


and if ever 


9 


I have the chance I will repeat what you 


“Very well. But there’s something else. I don’t 
ask you to see anything of Sibyl, or to let your wife see 


her; it will 


be much better not. I don’t know whether 


she will stay here, or in London at all; but she will see 


as few people as possible. 
write to her; don’t let your wife write. 


Don’t think it necessary to 
If we all live 


through it—and ;come out again on the other side— 


things may 


be all right again; but I don’t look forward 


to anything. All I can think of now is that I’ve killed 
a man who was a good friend to me, and have darkened 


all the rest 


of Sibyl’s life. And I only wish some one 


had knocked my brains out ten years ago, when nobody 


would have 


missed such a blackguard and ruffian.”’ 


“Is it on your wife’s account, or on ours, that you 
want us to keep apart?’’ asked Rolfe gravely. 
“Both, my dear fellow,’’ was the equally grave 


reply. 


“I’m saying only what I mean; it’s no time for 


humbug now. Think it over, and you’ll see J'm right.” 
‘‘Alma won’t see any one just yet a wuile,”’ said 


Harvey. 
“TH? 


‘‘She has made herself ill, of course.”’ 
How?’’ 


“The concert, and the frenzy that went before it.” 


“The concert—.”’ 
“T remember, 


Well? 
“I don’t 


be impertinent—but do you think that 


Carnaby touched his forehead. 
If I were you, Rolfe—”’ 


want to take advantage of ry 4 — and 
ind of thing 


will do her any good in the end?’’ 


“It’s goi 
nod. 

“‘T’m gla 
to that. 


ing 


ng to stop,’’ replied Harvey, with a mean- 


d to hear you say so—very glad. Just stick 


You’re more civilized than I am, and you'll 


know how to go about that kind of thing as a man 


should.”’ 
“*T mean 
‘She is 
after reflect 
“Oh, the 
believe.’’ 


to try.”’ 

not seriously ill, I hope???’ Hugh inquired, 

ing for a moment. 
nerves—breakdown—nothing dangerous, I 


‘Life ought to be easy enough for you, Rolfe,’ said 


the other. 


“It depends what you mean by ‘here.’ 


in a mee 
I shall hold 


**You’re at home here.”’ 

I’m at home 
no doubt; but it’s very uncertain whether 
out in London. You know that we’re going 


west to Gunnersbury. That’s on the child’s account; | 


want him to go to school with a friend of ours. 


If we 


can live there quietly and sanely, well and good; if the 
whirlpool begins to drag us in again—then I have an- 


other idea.”’ 
“The wh 
laugh. 


irlpool!’’ muttered Carnaby, with a broken 


“It’s got hold of me, and I’m going down, old 


man—and it looks black as hell.”’ 
**We shall see the sunlight again together,”’ replied 


Rolfe, with 
“You thi 


forced cheerfulness, 


nk so? I wish I could believe it.’’ 


In less than half an hour Harvey was back at the 


station, waiting for his train. 


self-rebuke ; 
found some 
ing the sym 


He suffered pangs of 
it seemed to him that he ought to have 
better way, in word or deed, for manifest- 
pathy of true friendship. He had betrayed 


a doubt which must forever affect Hugh’s feeling to- 


ward him. 


But this was his lot in life, to blunder 


amid trying circumstances, to prove unequal to every 
grave call upon him. He tried vainly to see what else 
he could have done, yet felt that another man would 
have faced the situation to better purpose. One re- 
solve, at all events, he had brought out of it: Hugh 
Carnaby’s reference to Alma declared the common- 
sense view of a difficulty which ought to be no difii- 


culty at all, 


and put an end to vacillation. But in re- 


turn for this friendly service he had rendered nothing, 

save a few half-hearted words of encouragement. 

Rolfe saw himself in a mean, dispiriting light. : 
On the next day Mrs. Frothingham arrived at Pin- 


ner, and Harvey’s anxieties were lightened. The good,’ 
capable woman never showed to such advantage as In 
a sick-room; scarcely had she entered the house when 
Alma’s state began to improve. They remarked that 
she showed no great concern on Sibyl’s account, but 


was seemin 
himself, 


This being the case, 
that Harvey and Mrs. Frothingham awaited the result 
of Hugh’s trial for manslaughter. 
keeper could not be feund; the self-accused man Ss 


gly preoccupied with thought of Carnaby 
it was with solicitude 


Redgrave’s house 
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ruling her house and ordering her life so admirably 
that to those who saw her only in hours of leisure she 
seemed to be at leisure always. She would have felt it 
an impossible thing to abandon her children to the care 
of servants; reluctantly she left them even for an hour 
or two when other claims which could not be neglected 
called her forth. In playtime they desired no better 
companion, for she was a child herself in gayety of 
-heart and lissume sportiveness. No prettier sight could 
be seen at Greystone than when, on a summer after- 
noon, they all drove in the pony carriage to call on 
friends, or out into the country. Nowadays it was 
often her eldest boy who held the reins, a bright-eyed, 
well-built lad, a pupil at the old Grammar School, 
where he used the desk at which his father had sat be- 
fore him. Whatever fault of boyhood showed itself in 
aoa? Mena spr he knew not the common temptation to 
be ashamed of his mother, or to flout her love. 

For holiday they never crossed the sea. Morton 
himself had been but once abroad, and that in the year 
before his father’s death, when he was trying to make 
up his mind what profession he should take up; he 
then saw something of France and of Italy. Talking 
with traveled friends, he was wont to praise himself in 
humorous vein for the sober fixity of his life, and to 
quote, in that mellow tone which gave such charm to 
his talk, the line from Claudian, ‘‘Erret et extremos 
alter scrutetur Iberos’’; for he had several friends to 
whom a Latin or a Greek quotation was no stumbling- 
block. Certain of his college companions, men who 
had come to hold a place in the world’s eye, were glad 
to turn aside from beatem tracks and smoke a pipe at 
Greystone with Basil Morton—the quaint fellow who 
at a casual glance might pass for a Philistine, but was 
indeed something quite other. His wife had never left 
her native island. ‘I will go abroad,”’ she said, ‘‘when 
my boys can take me.’’? And that might not be 
long hence; for Harry, who loved no book so much as 
the atlas, abounded in schemes of travel, and had 
already mapped the grand tour on which the whole 
family was to set forth when he stood head-boy at the 
Grammar School. 

In this household Harvey Rolfe knew himself a wel- 
come guest, and never had he been so glad as now to 
pass from the noisy world into the calm which always 
fell about him under his friend’s roof. The miseries 
through which he had gone were troubling his health, 
and health disordered naturally reacted upon his mind, 
so that, owing to a gloomy excitement of the imagina- 
tion, for several nights he had hardly slept. No sooner 
had he lain down in darkness than every form of mor- 
tal anguish beset his thoughts, passing before him as 
though some hand unfolded a pictured scroll of life’s 
terrors. He seemed never before to have realized the 
infinitude of human suffering. Hour after hour, with 
brief intervals of semi-oblivion, from which his mind 
awoke in nameless horror, he traveled from land to 
land, from age to age; at one moment picturing some 
dread incident of a thousand years ago; the next, be- 
holding with intolerable vividness some scene of agony 
reported in the day’s newspaper. Doubtless it came of 
his constant brooding on Redgrave’s death and Hugh 
Carnaby’s punishment. For the first time, tragedy had 
been brought near to him, and he marveled at the in- 
difference with which men habitually live in a world 
where tragedy is every hour’s occurrence. 

He told himself that this was merely a morbid con- 
dition of the brain, but could not bring himself to be- 
lieve it. On the contrary, what he now saw and felt 
was the simple truth of things, obscured by everyday 
conditions of active life. And that History which he 
loved to-read— what was it but the lurid record of woes 
unutterable? How could he find pleasure in keeping 
his eyes fixed on century after century of ever-repeated 
torment—war, pestilence, tyranny; the stake, the dun- 
geon; tortures of infinite device, cruelties inconceiv- 
able? He would close his books, and try to forget all 
“— had taught him. 

-night he spoke of it, as he sat with Morton after 
every one else had gone to bed. They had talked of 
Hugh Carnaby (each divining in the other a suspicion 
they were careful not to avow), and their mood led 
naturally to interchange of thoughts on grave subjects. 

“Every one knows that state of mind, more or less,”’ 
said Morton, in his dreamy voice—a voice good for the 
nerves. ‘‘It comes generally when one’s stomach is 
out of order. You wake at half-past two in the morn- 
ing, and suffer infernally from the blackest pessimism. 
It’s morbid—yes; but for all that it may be a glimpse 
of the truth. Health and geod spirits, just as likely as 
not, are the deceptive condition.”’ 

“Exactly. But for the power of deceiving our- 
selves, we couldn’t live at all. It’s not a question of 
theory, but of fact.”’ 

“I fought it out with myself,’’ said Basil, after a sip 
of whisky, ‘‘at the time of my ‘exodus from Hounds- 
ditch.’ There’s a point in the life of every man who 
has brains, when. it becomes a possibility that he may 
kill himself. Most of us have it early, but it depends 
on circumstances. I was like Johnson's friend: as 
philosophical as I might, cheerfulness kept breaking in. 
And at last I let cheerfulness have its way. As far as I 
know’’—he gurgled a laugh—'‘Schopenhauer did the 
same.”’ 

Harvey puffed at his pipe before answering. ‘Yes; 
and I suppose we may call that intelléctual maturity. 
It’s bad for a man when he can’t mature—which is my 
case. I seem to be as far from it as ever. Seriously, I 
should think few men ever had so slow a development. 
I don’t stagnate: there’s always movement; but—put- 
ting aside the religious question—my stage at present is 
yours of twenty years ago. Yet, not even that; for you 
started better than I did. You were never a selfish lout 
—a half-baked blackguard—”’ 

‘‘Nor you either, my dear fellow.” 

“But I was! I’ve got along fairly well in self- 
knowledge; I can follow my course in the past clearly 
enough. If I had my rights, I should live to about a 
hundred and twenty, and go on ripening to the end. 
That would be a fair proportion. It’s confoundedly 
hard to think that I’m a good deal past the middle of 
life, yet morally and intellectually am only beginning 


or fell by his own testimony ; nothing was submitted to 
the court beyond the fact of Redgrave’s death, and 
Hugh Carnaby’s explanation of how it came about. 
Nothing of direct evidence; indirect, in the shape of 
witness to character, was abundantly forthcoming, and 
- from ‘‘people of importance.”’ But the victim also was 
a person. of importance, and justice no doubt felt that, 
under whatever provocation, such a man must not be 
glain with impunity. It sentenced the homicide to 
a term of two years’ imprisonment, without hard 
bor. 
we Alma heard the sentence with little emotion. Soon 
after she fell into a deeper and more refreshing sleep 
than any she had known since her illness. began. 

“Jt is the end of suspense,”’ said Mrs. Frothingham. 

‘‘No doubt,’’ Harvey assented. 

A few days more and Mrs. Frothingham took Alma 
away into Hampshire. Little Hugh went with them, 
his mother strongly desiring it. As for Rolfe, he 
escaped to Greystone, to spend a week with Basil Mor- 
ton before facing the miseries of the removal from 
Pinner to Gunnersbury. 


PART THE THIRD, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE house had stood for a century and a half, and 
for eighty years had been inhabited by Mortons. Of its 
neighbors in the elm-bordered road, one or two were 

et older; all had reached the age of mellowness. ‘‘Si- 

cut umbra preterit dies’ —so ran the motto of the dial 
set between porch and eaves; to Harvey Rolfe the 
kindliest of all greetings, welcoming him to such tran- 
quillity as he knew not how to find elsewhere. 

It was in the town, yet nothing townlike. No sooty 
smother hung above the housetops and smirched the 
garden leafage; no tramp of crowds, no clatter of hot- 
wheel traffic, sounded from the streets hard by. But 
at hours familiar, go to task or pleasure or repose, 
the music of the gray belfries floated overhead; a voice 
from the old time, an admonition of mortality in strains 
sweet to the ear of childhood. Harvey had but to lis- 
ten, and the days of long ago came back to him. 
Above all, when at evening rang the curfew. Stealin 
apart to a bowered corner of the garden, he dreame 
himself into the vanished years, when curfew-time was 
bedtime, and a hand with gentle touch led him from his 
play to that long sweet slumber which is the child’s 
new-birth. 

Basil Morton was one of three brothers, the young- 
est. His father, a corn-factor, assenting readily to his 
early inclination for the Church, sent him from Grey- 
stone Grammar School to Cambridge, where Basil 
passed creditably through the routine, but in no way 
distinguished himself. Having taken his degree, he 
felt less assured of a clerical vocation, and thought that 
the law might perhaps be more suitable to him. While 
he thus wavered, his father died, and the young man 
found that he had to depend — himself for anything 
more than the barest livelihood. He decided, after all, 
for business, and became a partner with his eldest 
brother, handling corn as his father and his grand- 
father had done before him. At eight-and-twenty he 
married, and a few years afterward the elder Morton’s 
death left him to pursue commerce at his own discre- 
tion. Latterly the business had not been very lucra- 
tive, nor was Basil the man to make it so; but he went 
steadily on in the old tracks, satisfied with an income 
which kept him free from care. 

“I like my trade,’’ he said once to Harvey Rolfe; 
“it’s clean and sweet and useful. The socialist would 
revile me as a middleman; but society can’t do without 
me just yet, and I ask no more than I fairly earn. 
like turning over a sample of grain; I like the touch of 
it, and the smell of it. It brings me near to the good 
old Mother Earth, and makes me feel human.’’ 

His house was spacious, well-built, comfortable. The 
furniture, in great part, was the same his parents had 
used; solid mahogany, not so beautiful as furniture 
may be made, but serviceable, if need be, for another 
fifty years. He had a library of several thousand vol- 
umes, slowly and prudently collected, representing a 
liberal interest in all travail of the mind, and a special 
taste for the things of classical antiquity. Basil Mor- 
ton was no scholar in the modern sense, but might well 
have been described by the old phrase which links 
scholar with gentleman. He lived by trade, but trade 
did not affect his life. The day’s work over, he turned, 
with no feeling of incongruity, toa page of Thucyd- 
ides, of Tacitus, or to those less familiar authors who 
lighted his favorite wanderings through tle ruins of 
the Roman Empire. Better grounded for such studies 
than Harvey Rolfe, he pursued them with a steadier 
devotion and with all the advantages of domestic peace. 
In his mental habits, in his turns of speech, there ap- 
peared perhaps a leaning to pedantry; but it was the 
most amiable of faults, and any danger that might 
have lurked in it was most happily balanced and cor- 
rected 5 the practical virtues of his life’s companion. 

Mrs. Morton had the beauty of perfect health, of 
health mental and physical. To describe her face as 
homely was to pay it the highest compliment, for its 
smile was the true light of home, that never failed. 
Filia generosi, daughter of a house that bred gentle- 
women, though its ability to dower them had declined 
in these latter days, she conceived her duty as wife and 
mother after the old fashion, and was so fortunate as to 
find no obstacle in circumstance. She rose early: she 
slept early; and her day was full of manifold activity. 
Four children she had borne—the eldest a boy now in 
his twelfth year, the youngest a baby girl; and it 
seemed to her no merit that in these little ones she saw 
the end and reason of her being. Into her pure and 
healthy mind had never entered a thought at conflict 
with motherhood. Her breasts were the fountain of 
life; her babies clung to them, and grew large of limb. 
From her they learned to speak; from her they learned 
the names of trees and flowers and all things beautiful 
around them; learned, too, less by precept than from 
fair example, the sweetness and sincerity wherewith 
such mothers, and such alone, can endow their off- 
spring. Later she was their instructress in a more 
formal sense; for ,this also she held to be her duty, up 
to the poise where other teaching became needful. By 
method and goodwill she found time for everything, 


" «Tg only means, Rolfe, that we others have a pretty 
solid conceit of ourselves.—Listen! ‘We have heard 
the chimes at midnight, Master Shallow.’ I don’t apply 
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the name to you; but you’ll - none the worse for a 
o a 


good night’s sleep. Let us 

Harvey slept much better than of late. There was 
an air of comfort in this guest-chamber which lulled 
the mind. Not that the appointments were more luxu- 
rious than in his own bedroom, for Morton had neither 
the means nor the desire to equip his house with per- 
fections of modern upholstery ; but every detail mani- 
fested a care and taste and delicacy found only in 
homes which are homes indeed, and not mere dwelling- 
places fitted up chiefly for display. Harvey thought of 
the happiness of children who are born, and live 
through all their childhood, in such an atmosphere as 
this. Then he thought of his own child, who had in 
truth no home at all. A house in Wales—a house at 
Pinner—a house at Gunnersbury—presently a house 
somewhere else. He had heard people defend this 
nomad life—why, he himself, before his marriage, had 
smiled at the old-fashioned stability represented by 
such families as the Mortons; had talked of ‘getting 
into ruts,”’ of ‘‘mouldering,’’ and soon. He saw it from 
another point of view now, and if the choice were be- 
tween rut and whirlpool— 

When he awoke, and lay looking at the sunlit blind, 
in the stillness of early morning he heard a sound always 
delightful, always soothing, that of scythe and whet- 
stone; then the long steady sweep of the blade through 
garden grass. Morton, old stick-in-the-mud, would not 
let his gardener use a mowing machine, the scythe was 
good enough for him; and Harvey, recalled to the sum- 
mer mornings of more than thirty years ago, blessed 
him for his pigheadedness. 

But another sound he missed, one he would have 
heard even more aon Waking thus at Pinner 
(always about six o’clock), he had been wont to hear 
the voice of his little boy, singing. Possibly this was a 
doubtful pleasure to Miss Smith, in whose room Hughie 
slept; but, to her credit, she had never bidden the child 
keep quiet. And there he lay, singing to himself, a 
song without words; singing like a little bird at dawn; 
a voice of innocent happiness, greeting the new day. 
Hughie was far off; and in a strange room, with other 
children, he would not sing. But Harvey heard his 
voice—the odd little bursts of melody, the liquid rise 
and fall, which set to tune, no doubt, some childish 
fancy, some fairy tale, some glad anticipation. Hughie 
lived in the golden age. A year or two more, and the 
best of life would be over with him; for boyhood is but 
a leaden time compared with the borderland between it 
and infancy; and manhood—the curse of sex de- 
veloped— 

It was a merry breakfast-table. The children’s 
sprightly talk, their mother’s excellent spirits, and 
Morton’s dry jokes with one and all, made Harvey feel 
ashamed of the rather glum habit which generally kept 
him mute at the first meal of the day. Alma, too, was 
seldom in the mood for breakfast conversation; so that, 
between them, they imposed silence upon Hughie and 
Miss Smith. One might have thought that the postman 
had brought some ill news, —— the household. 
Yet things were not wont to so bad in Wales; at 
that time, the day, as a rule, began cheerfully enough.. 
Their life had darkened in the shadow of London; just 
when, for the child’s sake, everything should hare been 
made as bright as possible. And he saw little hope of 
change for the better. It did not depend upon him. 
The note of family life is struck by the house-mistress, 
and Alma seemed fallen so far from her better self that 
he could only look forward with anxiety to new de- 
velopments of her character. 

‘*School?”’ he exclaimed, when Harry, with satchel 
over shoulder, came to bid him good-morning. ‘‘I wish 
I could go in your place! It’s just thirty-one years 
since I left the old Grammar School.’’ 

The boy did not marvel at this. He would not have 
done so if the years had been sixty-one; for Mr. Rolfe 
seemed to him an old man, very much older than his 
own father. 

As usual when at Greystone, Harvey took his first 
walk to the spots associated with his childhood. He 
walked alone, for Morton had gone to business until 
midday. On the outskirts of the town, in no very 
pleasant situation, stood the house where he was born; 
new buildings had risen round about it, and the present 
tenants seemed to be undesirable people, who neglected 
the garden and were careless about their window-cur- 
tains. Here he had lived until he was ten years old— 
till the death of his father. His mother died long be- 
fore that; he just, and only just, remembered her. He 
knew from others that she was a gentle, thoughtful 
woman, always in poor health; the birth of her second 
child, a girl, led to a lingering illness, and soon came 
the end. To her place as mistress of the house suc- 
ceeded Harvey’s aunt, his father’s sister. No one could 
have been kinder to the children, but Harvey, fer some 
reason yet obscure to him, always disliked her. Whom, 
indeed, did he not dislike, of those set over him? He 
recalled his perpetual rebellion against her authority 
from the first day to the last. What an unruly cub! 
And his father’s anger when he chanced to overhear 
some boyish insolence—alas! alas! 

For he saw so little of his father. Mr. Rolfe’s work 
as a railway engineer kept him chiefly abread; he was 
sometimes absent for twelve months atatime. Only in 

the last half-year of his life did he remain constantly at 
home, and that because he was dying. Having con- 
tracted a fever in Spain, he came back to recruit; but 
his constitution had suffered from many hardships, and 
now gave way. To the last day (though he was ten 

ears old) Harvey never dreamed of what was about to 
happen. Self-absorbed in a degree unusual even with 
boys, he feared his father, but had not learned to love 
him. And now, looking back, he saw only too weil 
why the anxious parent treated him with severity more 
often than with gentleness and good-humor. A boy 
such as he must have given sore trouble to a father on 
his death-bed. 

When it was too late, too late by many a year, he 
mourned the loss which had only startled him, which 
had seemed hardly a loss at all, rather an emancipation. 
As a man of thirty, he knew his father much better 
than when living with him day after day. Faults he 
could perceive, some of them inherited in his own 
character; but there remained the memory of a man 
whom he could admire and love—whom he did admire 
and love more sincerely and profoundly the older he 
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grew. And he held it the supreme misfortune of his 
life that, in those early years which count so much 
toward the future, he had been so rarely under his 
father’s influence. 

Inevitable, it seemed. Yet only so, perhaps, because 
even a good and conscientious man may fail to under- 
stand the obligation under which he lies toward his 
offspring. 

He and his sister Amy passed into the guardianship 
of Dr. Harvey, Mr. Rolfe’s old friend, the boy’s god- 
father, who had done his best to soothe the mind of the 
dying man with regard to his children’s future. There 
were no pecuniary difficulties; the children’s education 
was provided for, and on coming of age each would 
have about two thousand pounds. Dr. Harvey, a large- 
hearted, bright-witted Irishman, with no youngsters of 
his own, speedily decided that the boy must be sent 
away to a boarding-school, to have some of the self-will 
knocked out of him. Amy continued to live with her 
aunt for two years more; then the good woman died, 
and the Doctor took Amy into his own house, which 
became Harvey’s home during holidays. 

The ivy-covered house, in the best residential street 
of Greystone. Harvey paused before it. On the rail- 
ings hung a brass plate with another name; the good 
old Doctor had been in his grave for many a year. 

What wonder that he never liked the boy? Harvey, 
so far as any one could perceive, had no affection, no 
good feeling, no youthful freshness or simplicity of 
heart; moreover, he exhibited precocious arrogance, 
supported by an obstinacy which had not even the 
grace of quickening into fieriness; he was often a brag- 
gart, and could not be trusted to tell the truth where 


his self-esteem was ever so little concerned. How un-. 


utterably the Harvey Rolfe of to-day despised himself 
at the age of fifteen or so! Even at that amorphous 
age, a more loutish, ungainly boy could scarcely have 
been found. Bashfulness cost him horrid torments, of 
course exasperating his conceit. He hated girls; he 
scorned women. Among his schoolfellows he made a 
bad choice of comrades. Though muscular and of 
tolerable health, he was physically, as well as morally, 
a coward. Games and sports had no attraction for 
him; he shut himself up in rooms, and read a great 
deal, yet even this, it seemed, not without an eye to 
winning admiration. 

Brains he had—brains undeniably; but for a long 
time there was the greatest doubt as to what use he 
could make of them. Harvey remembered the day 
when it was settled that he should study medicine. He 
resolved upon it merely because he had chanced to hear 
the Doctor say that he was not cut out for that. 

He saw himself at twenty, a lank, ungainly youth, 
with a disagreeable complexion and a struggling mus- 
tache. He was a student at Guy’s; he had “‘diggings”’ ; 
he tasted the joy of independence. As is the way 
with young men of turbid passions and indifferent 
breeding, he rapidly signalized his independence by 
plunging into sordid slavery. A miserable time to 
think of; a wilderness of riot, folly, and shame. Yet 
it seemed to him that he was enjoying life. Among 
the rowdy set of his fellow-students he shone with a 
certain superiority. His contempt of money, and his 
large way of talking about it, conveyed the impression 
that abundant means awaited him. He gave away 
coin as readily as he spent it on himself; not so much 
in a true spirit of generosity (though his character had 
gleams of it), as because he dreaded above all things 
the appearance of niggardliness and the suspicion of 
a shallow purse. 

Then came the memorable interview with his guard- 
ian on his twenty-first birthday. Harvey flinched and 
grew hot in thinking of it. What an ungrateful cur! 
What a self-sufficient young idiot! The Doctor had 
borne so kindly with his follies and vices, had taken so 
much trouble for his good, was it not the man’s right 
and duty to speak grave words of counsel on such an 
occasion as this? But to counsel Mr. Harvey Rolfe was 
to be guilty of gross impertinence. With lofty spirit 
the young gentieman proclaimed that he must no 
longer be treated as a schoolboy! Whereupon the Doc- 
tor lost his temper, and spoke witha particularly strong 
Hibernian accent—spoke words which to this moment 
stung the hearer’s memory. He saw himself marching 
from the room—that room yonder, on the ground floor. 
It was some small consolation to remember that he had 
been drinking steadily for a week before that happened. 
Indeed, he could recall no scene quite so discreditable 
throughout the course of his insensate youth. 

Well, he had something like two thousand pounds. 
Whether he had looked for more or less he hardly knew, 
or whether he had looked for anything at all. At one- 
and-twenty he was the merest child in matters of the 
world. Surely something must have arrested the nat- 
ural development of his common sense. Even in an- 
other ten years he was scarcely on a level, as regards 

ractical intelligence, with the ordinary lad who is 
ovine school. 

He at once threw up his medical studies, which had 
grown hateful to him. He took his first taste of foreign 
travel. He extended his reading and his knowledge of 
languages. And insensibly a couple of years went by. 

The possession of money had done him good. It 
clarified his passions, or tended that way. A self- 
respect, which differed appreciably from what he had 
formerly understood by that term, began to guard him 
against grossness; together with it there developed in 
him a new social pride which made him desire the ac- 
quaintance of well-bred people. Though he had no 
longer any communication with the good old Doctor, 
Amy frequently wrote to him, and in one of her letters 
she begged him to call on a family in London, one of 
whose younger members lived at Greystone and was 
Amy’s friend. After much delay, he overcame his 
bashfulness, and called upon the worthy people— 
tailored as became a gentleman at large. The ac- 
quaintance led to others; in a short time he was on 
pleasant terms with several well-to-do families. He 
might have suspected—but at the time, of course, did 
not—that Dr. Harvey’s kindly influence had something 
to do with his reception in these houses. Self-centered, 
but painfully self-distrustful, he struggled to overcome 
his natural defects of manner. Possibly with some 
success; for did not Lily Burton, who at first so piqued 
him by her critical smile, come to show him tolerance, 
friendliness, gracious interest? 
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Lily Burton!—how emptily, how foolishly the name 
tinkled out of that empty and foolish past! Yet what 
a power it had over him when he was three-and-twenty! 
Of all the savage epithets which he afterward attached 
to its owner, probably she merited a few. She was a 
flirt, at all events. She drew him on, played upon his 
emotions, found him, no doubt, excellent fun; and at 
last, when he was imbecile enough to declare himself, 
to talk of marriage, Lily, raising the drollest eyes, 
quietly wished to know what his prospects were. 

The intolerable shame of it, even now! But’ he 
laughed, mocking at his dead self. 

His mind’s eye beheld the strange being a year later. 
Still in good clothes, but unhealthy, and at his iast half- 
crown; four-and-twenty, traveled, and possessed of the 
elements of culture, he had only just begun to realize 
the fact that men labor for their daily bread. Was it 
the peculiar intensity of his egoism that so long blinded 
him to common anxieties? Even as the last coins 
slipped between his fingers, he knew only a vaguely 
irritable apprehension. Did he imagine the world 
would beg for the honor of feeding and clothing Mr. 
Harvey Rolfe? 

It came back to him, his first experience of hunger 
—so very different a thing from appetite. He saw the 
miserable bedroom where he sat on a rainy day. He 
smelled the pawnshop. His heart sank again under 
the weight of awful solitude. Then, his illness; the 
letter he wrote to Amy; her visit to him; the help she 
brought. But she could not persuade him to go back 
with her to Greystone to face the Doctor. Her money 
was a loan; he would bestir himself and find occupa- 
tion. For a wonder, it was found—the place at the 
Emigration Agency; and so, for a good many years, 
the notable Mr. Harvey Rolfe sank into a life of obscure 
routine. 

Again and again his sister Amy besought him to 
visit Greystone. Dr. Harvey was breaking up; would 
he not see the kind old man once more? Yes, he as- 
sured himself that he would; but he took his time 
about it, and Dr. Harvey, who at threescore and ten 
could not be expected to wait upon a young man’s con- 
venience, one day very quietly died. To Amy Rolfe, 
who had become as a pm Aa to him, he left the 
larger part of his possessions, an income of nine hun- 
dreda year. Not long after this, Harvey met his sister, 
and was astonished to find her looking thin, pale, spir- 
itless. What did it mean? Why did she gaze at him 
so sadly? Come, come, he cried, she had been leading 
an unnatural life, cloistered, cheerless. Now that she 
was independent, she must enjoy herself, see the world! 
Brave words; and braver still those in which he replied 
to Amy’s entreaty that he would share her wealth. 
Not he, indeed! If, as she said, the Doctor meant and 
hoped it, why did he not make that plain in his will? 
Not a penny would he take. He had all he wanted. 
And he seemed to himself the most magnanimous of 
men. 

Amy lived on at Greystone ; amid friends, to be sure, 
but silent, melancholy ; and he, the brother whom she 
loved, could spare her only a day or two once a year, 
when he chattered his idle self-conceit. Any one else 
would have taken trouble to inquire the cause of her 
pallor, her sadness. He, forsooth, had to learn with 
astonishment, at last, that she wished to see him—on 
her death-bed. 

He had often thought of her, and kindly. But he 
knew her not at all, took no interest in her existence. 
She, on the other hand, had treasured every miserable 
little letter his idleness vouchsafed; she had hoped so 
for his future, ever believing in him. When Amy lay 
dead, he saw the sheet of paper on which she had writ- 
ten the few lines necessary to endow him with all she 
left—everything ‘‘to my dear brother.’’? What words 
could have reproached him so keenly? 

His steps turned to the churchyard, where on a plain 
upright stone he read the names of his mother, of his 
father. Amy’s grave was hard by. He, too, if he had 
his wish, would some day rest here; and here his own 
son would stand, and read his name, and think of him. 
Ah, but with no such remorse and self-contempt! That 
was inconceivable. The tenderness which dimmed his 
eyes would have changed to misery had he dreamed it 
possible that his own boy could palter so ignobly with 
the opportunities of life. 

Upon-these deep emotions intruded the thought of 
Alma. Intruded; for he neither sought nor welcomed 
his wife’s 0 wegpagei at such a moment, and he 
was disturbed by a perception of the little claim she 
had to be present with him in spirit. He could no 
longer pretend to himself that he loved Alma; what- 
ever the right name for his complex of feelings—inter- 
est, regard, admiration, sexual attachment—assuredly 
it must be another word than that sacred to the memory 
of his parents, to the desires and hopes centering in his 
child. For all that, he had no sense of a hopeless dis- 
cord in his wedded life; he suffered from no disillusion, 
with its attendant bitterness. From this he was saved 
by the fact, easy at length to recognize, that in wooing 
Alma he had obeyed no dictate of the nobler passion ; 
here, too, as at every other crisis of life, he had acted 
on motives which would not bear analysis, so large was 
the alloy of mere temperament, of weak cuncession to 
circumstance. Rather than complain that Alma fell 
short of the ideal in wifehood, should he not marvel, 
and be grateful that their marriage might still be called 
a happy one? Happiness in marriage is a term of such 
vague application: Basil Morton, one in ten thousand, 
might call himself happy; even so, all things consid- 
ered, must the husband who finds it just possible to en- 
dure the contiguity of his wife. Midway between these 
extremes of the definition stood Harvey’s measure of 
matrimonial bliss) He saw that he had no right to 
grumble. 

He saw, moreover, and reflected constantly upon it 
in these days, how largely he was himself to blame for 
the peril of estrangement which threatened his life 
with Alma. Meaning well, and thinking himself a 
pattern of marital wisdom, he had behaved, as usual, 
with gross lack’ of discretion. The question now was, 
could he mend the harm that he had done? Love did 
not enter into the matter; his ‘difficulty called for com- 
mon sense—for rational methods in behavior toward a 
wife whom he could still respect, and who was closely 
bound to him by common interest in their child. 

He looked up, and had pleasure once more in the 











sunny sky. After all, he, even he, had not committed 
the most woful of all blunders; though it was a mys. 
tery how he had escaped it. The crown of his feeble 
futile career should, in all] fitness, have n marriage 
with a woman worse than hhimself. And not on hig 
own account did he thank ,protecting fortune. Ong 
lesson, if one only, he had truly learned from nature; 
it bade him forget all personal disquietude, in joy that 
he was not pig of that crime of crimes, the begetting 
of children by a worthless mother. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Morton felt a lively interest in Mrs. Rolfe’s 
musical enterprise, and would have liked to talk about 
it, but she suspected that the topic was not very agree. 
able to her guest. In writing to Morton, Harvey had 
just mentioned the matter, and that was all. On the 
second day of his visit, when he felt much better, and 
saw things in a less troubled light, he wished to remoye 
the impression that he regarded Alma’s proceedin 
with sullen disapproval; so he took the opportunity of 
being alone with his hostess, and talked to her of the 
great venture with all the good-humor he could com. 
mand, Mrs. Morton had seen two notices of Alma’s 
debut; both were so favorable that she imagined them 
the augury of a brilliant career. 

‘‘I doubt that,’’ said Harvey ; ‘‘and I’m not sure that 
it’s desirable. She has made herself miserably ill, you 
see. Excitement is the worst possible thing for her, 
And then there’s the whole question of whether profes. 
sional life is right and good for a married woman. How 
do you think about it?” 

he lady instanced cases that naturally presented 
themselves. She seemed to have no prejudice. Mrs, 
Rolfe appeared to her a person of artistic temper; but 
health was of the first importance; and then— 

Harvey waited; but only a thoughtful smile com. 
pleted the remark. ‘‘What other consideration had 
you in mind?” 

“Only a commonplace—that a married woman 
would, of course, be guided by her husband’s wish,” 

“You think that equivalent to reason and the will of 
God?”’ said Harvey jocosely. 

“If we need appeal to solemn sanction.” 

‘Rolfe was reminded, not unpleasantly, that he spoke 
with a woman to whom ‘“‘the will of God’’ was some- 
thing more than a facetious phrase. 

‘I beg your pardon; let us say reason alone. But is 
it reasonable for the artist to sacrifice herself because 
she happens to have married an everyday man?”’ 

Mrs. Morton shook her head and laughed. “If only 
one knew what is meant by the everyday man! My 
private view of him is rather flattering, perhaps. I'm 
inclined to think him, on the whole, not inferior to the 
everyday woman; and she—she isn’t a bad sort of creat- 
ure, if fairly treated. I don’t think the everyday man 
will go very far wrong, as a rule, in the treatment of his 
wife.” 

‘You really believe that?’’ asked Harvey, with a 
serious smile. 

‘Why, is it such a heresy?”’ 

‘IT should rather have thought so. One is so accus- 
tomed to hear the other view—I mean, it’s in the air. 
Don’t think I’m asking your sympathy. I have always 
wished Alma to act on her own judgment; she has been 
Jeft quite free to do so. Butif. the results seem worse 
than doubtful, then comes the difficulty.” 

‘To be settled, surely, like all other difficulties be- 
tween sensible people.’’ 

Mrs. Morton’s faith was of enviable simplicity. She 
knew, as a matter of fact, that husbands and wives 
often found their difficulties insuperable; but why this 
should be so, seemed to her one of the dark and mourn- 
ful enigmas of life. It implied such a lack not only of 
good sense, but of right feeling. In her own experience 
she had met with no doubt, no worry, which did not 
yield to tact, or generous endeavor, or, at worst, to the 
creed by which she lived. One solicitude, and one only, 
continued to affect her as wife and mother; that it could 
not overcome her happy temper was due to the hope 
perpetually inspired by her husband’s love—a hope in- 
separable from her profoundest convictions. She and 
Morton differed in religious views, and there had come 
a grave moment when she asked whether it would be 
possible to educate her children in her own belief with- 
out putting a distance between them and their father, 
The doubt had disappeared, thanks to Morton’s breadth 
of view, or facility of conscience; there remained the 
trouble in which it had originated, but she solaced her- 
self with the fond assurance that this also would vanish 
as time went on. In the same mood of kindly serenity 
she regarded the lives of her friends, always hoping for 
the best, and finding it hard to understand that any 
one could deliberately act with unkindness, unreason- 
ableness, or any other quality opposed to the common 


‘ood. 
xf Rolfe had no desire of talking further about his pri- 
vate affairs. He had made up his mind on the points at 
issue, and needed no counsel, but the spirit of Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s conversation helped him to think tranquilly. The 
great danger was that he might make things worse by 
his way of regarding them. Most unluckily, Alma’s 
illness had become connected in his imagination with 
the tragedy of the Carnabys; he couid not keep the 
things apart. Hugh Carnaby’s miserable doom, and the 
dark surmises attaching to his wife, doubtless had their 
part in bringing about a nervous crisis; why could he 
not recognize this as perfectly natural, and dismiss the 
matter? In spite of all reasoning, Alma’s image ever 
and again appeared to him shadowed by the gloom 
which involved her friend—or the woman who was her 
friend. He knew it (or believed it) to be the merest 
illusion of his perturbed mind; for no fact, hew trivial 
soever, had suggested to him that Alma knew more of 
the circumstances of Redgrave’s death than she seemed 
to know. On the one hand, he was glad that Alma 
and Sibyl no longer cared to meet; on the other, he 
could not understand what had caused this cessation of 
their friendship, and he puzzled over it. But these idle 


fancies would pass away ; they were already less trouble- - 


some. A long country walk with Morton, during which 
they conversed only of things intellectual, did him much 
good. Not long ago Morton had had a visit from an old 
Cambridge friend, a man who had devoted himself to 


the study of a certain short period of English history, — 
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and hoped, some ten years hence, to produce an authori- 
tative work on the subject. 

“There’s @ man I envy!’ cried Rolfe, when he had 
listened to Basil’s humorous description of the enthusi- 
ast. ‘‘It’s exactly what I should like to do myself.” 

‘What prevents you?”’ 

“Idleness—irresolution—the feeling that the best of 
my life is over. I have never been seriously a student, 
an: it’s too late to begin now. But if I were ten years 

vounger, I would make myself master of something. 
Vinat’s the use of reading only to forget? In my time 
I have gone through no small library of historical books 
—and it’s all a mist on the mind’s horizon. That comes 
of reading without method, without a purpose. The 
time I have given to it would have made me a pundit, 
if I had gone to work reasonably.”’ 

“Isn’t my case the same?’’ exclaimed Morton. 
“What do I care! I enjoyed my reading and my 
knowledge at the time, and that’s all I ever expected.”’ 

“Very well—though you misrepresent yourself. But 
for me it isn’t enough. -I want to know something as 
well as it can be known. Purely for ee own satisfac- 
jion; the thought of ‘doing something’ oesn’t come in 
at all. Iwas looking at your county histories this morn- 
ing, and I felt a huge longing to give the rest of my life 
to some little bit of England, a county, or even a town, 
and exhaust the ibilities of knowledge within those 
limits. Why, Greystone here—it has an interesting 
history, even in relation to England at large; and what 
a delight there would be in following it out, doggedly, 
invincibly—making it one’s single subject—grubbing 
after it in muniment-rooms and libraries—learning «4 
heart every stone of the old town—dying at last wit 
the consolation that nobody could teach one anything 
more about it!’’ 

“IT know the mood,”’ said Morton, laughing. 

“I’m narrowing down,’’ pursued Harvey. ‘Once I 
had tremendous visions—dreamed of holding half ‘a 
dozen civilizations in the hollow of my hand. I came 
back from the East in a fury to learn the Oriental lan- 
guages—made .a start, you know, with Arabic. I 
dropped one nation after another, always drawing 
nearer home. The Latin races were to suffice me. 
Then early France, ——— in its relations with Eng- 
land; Normandy, Anjou. Then — England, espe- 
cially in its relations with France. The end will be a 
county, or a town—nay, possibly a building. Why not 
devote one’s self to the history of a market-cross? It 
would be respectable, I tell you. Thoroughness is all.” 

When they were alone in the library at night, Mor- 
ton spoke of his eldest boy, expressing some anxiety 
about him. ‘‘The rascal will have to earn his living— 
and how? There’s time, I suppose, but it begins to 
fidget me. He won’t handle corn—I’m clear as to that. 
At his age, of course, all lads talk about voyages and so 
on, but Harry seems cut out for a larger sphere than 
Greystone. I shan’t balk him. I’d rather he hadn’t 
anything to do with fighting—still, that’s a weakness.”’ 

“We think of sendin ager’s lad into the navy,” 
said Rolfe, when he had mused a while. ‘‘Of course, 
he'll have to make his own way.”’ 
‘Best thing you can do, no doubt. 


his little sister?’’ 
It’s awkward that she’s 


And what about 


‘‘That’s more troublesome. 
a relative of Mrs. Abbott. Otherwise, I should havé 
proposed to train her for a cook.”’ - 

“Do you mean it?”’ 

“Why not? She isn’t a girl of any promise. What 
better thing for her, and for the community, than to 
make her a good cook? They’re rare enough, Heaven 
knows. What’s the use of letting her grow up with 
ideas of gentility, which in her case would mean noth- 
ing but uselessness? She must support herself, sooner 
or later, and it won’t be with her brains. I’ve seriously 
thought of making that suggestion to Mrs. Abbott. Ten 
years hence, a sensible woman cook will demand her 
own price, and be a good deal more respected than a 
dressmaker or a she-clerk. The stomach is very power- 
ful in bringing people to common sense. When all the 
bricklayers’ daughters are giving piano lessons, and it’s 
next to pe aye to get any servant except a lady’s- 
maid, we shall see women of leisure develop a surpris- 
ing interest in the boliing of potatoes.’’ 

Morton admitted the force of these ar; 
“What would you wish your own boy to be?” 
presently. 

“Anything old-fashioned, unadventurous, happily 
obscure; a country parson, yy best of all.’’ 

“I understand. I’ve had the same thoughts. But 
one has to get over that kind of thing. It won’t do to 
be afraid of life—nor of death either.”’ 

“And there’s the difficulty of education,”’ said Rolfe. 
“Tf I followed my instincts, | should make the boy unfit 
for anything but the quietest, obscurest life. I should 
make him hate a street, and love the fields. I should 
teach him to despise every form of ambition; to shrink 
from every kind of pleasure, but the simplest and 
purest; to think of life as a long day’s ramble, and 
death as the quiet sleep that comes at the end of it. I 
should like him not to marry—never to feel the need of 
it; or if marry he must, to have no children. That’s 
my real wish; and if I tried to carry it out, the chances 
are that I should do him an intolerable wrong. For 
fear of it, I must give him into the hands of other peo- 
ple; I must see him grow into habits and thoughts 
which will cause me perpetual uneasiness; I must 
watch him drift further and further away from my 
own ideal of life, till at length, perhaps, there is scarce 
a possibility of sympathy between us.” 

‘‘Morbid—all morbid,’’ remarked the listener. 

_“T don’t know. It may only mean that one sees too 
clearly the root facts of existence. I have tried an- 
other mood (less frequent) in which I try to persuade 
inyself that £ don’t care much about the child; that his 
future doesn’t really concern me at all, Why should it? 
just one of the millions of human beings who come 
go. A hundred years hence—what of him and of 
me? What can it matter how he lived and how he 
died? The best kind of education would be that which 
hardened his skin and blunted his sympathies. What 
right have I to make him sensitive? The thing is, to 
got through’ life with as little suffering as possible. 
What monstrous folly to teach him to wince and cry 

t at the sufferings of other people! Won’t he have 

nough of his own before he has done? Yet that’s what 
we shall aim at—to cultivate his sympathetic emotions, 
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so that the death of a bird shall make him sad, and the 
sight of human distress wring his heart. Real kindness 
would try to make of him a healthy ruffian, with just 
enough conscience to keep him from crime.”’ 

“Theory for theory, I prefer this,’’ said Morton. 
‘To a certain extent I try to act upon it.’’ 

‘*You do?” 

“Just because I know that my own tendency is to 
oversoftness. I have sometimes surprised my wife by 
bidding Harry disregard —_ that appealed to his 
ae, ou remember what old Hobbes says: ‘Homo 
malus, puer robustus’? There was more truth in it in 
his day than in ours. It’s natural for a boy to be a good 
deal of a savage, but our civilization is doing its best to 
change that. Why, not long ago the lad asked me 
whether fishing wasn’t cruel. He evidently felt that it 
was, and so do I; but I couldn’t say so. I laughed it 
off, and told him that a fish diet was excellent for the 
brains,”’ 

‘“‘T hope I may have as much courage,”’ said Harvey. 

*‘Life is a compromise, my dear fellow. If the pan 73 
at large would suddenly come round to a cultivation of 
the amiable virtues—well and good. But there’s no 
hope of it. As it is, our little crabs must grow their 
hard shell, or they’ve no chancze.”’ 

‘‘What about progress? In educating children, we 
are making the new world.”’ 

Morton assented. ‘‘But there’s no hurry. The 
growth must be gradual—will be, whether we intend 
it or not. The fact is, I try not to think overmuch 
about my children. It remains a doubt. ig know, 
— education has any influence worth speaking 
of. 

“To me,’’ said Harvey, ‘‘the doubt seems absurd. 
In my own case, I know, a good system of training 
would have made an enormous difference. Practically, 
I was left to train myself, and a nice job I made of it. 
Do you remember how I used to talk about children 
before I had one? I have thought it was the talk of a 
fool; but, pm after all, it had more sanity than 
my views nowadays.”’ 

‘Medio tutissimus,’’ murmured Basil. 

‘‘And what about your girls?’’ asked the other, 
when they had smoked in silence. ‘Is the difficulty 
greater or less?’ 

‘From my point of view, less. For one thing, I can 
leave them entirely in the hands of their mother; if 
they resemble her, they won’t do amiss. And there’s 
no bother about work in life; they will have enough to 
live upon—just enough. Of course, they may want to 
go out into the world. I shall neither hinder nor en- 
courage. I had rather they stayed at home.” 

‘(Don’t lose sight of the possibility that by when 
they are F enlp up there may be no such thing as 
‘home.’ The word is dying out.”’ 

Morton’s pedantry led him again to murmur Latin: 
‘*‘Multa renascentur quz jam cecidere.”’ 

“You’re the happiest man I know, or ever shall 
know,’’ said Rolfe, with more feeling than he cared to 
exhibit. 

‘*Don’t make me think about Croesus, King of Lydia. 
On the whole, happiness means health, and health comes 
of occupation. In one point I agree with you about 
yourself: it would have been better if some one had 
found the right kind of work for you, and made you 
stick to it. By the bye, how does your friend, the pho- 
tographic man, get on?’’ 

“Not at all badly. 
into it? I go there a good deal, an 
thing.”’ 

‘‘Why pretend? Couldn’t you find a regular job 
there for a few hours every day?”’ 

“T daresay I could. It’ll be easier to get backward 
and forward from Gunnersbury. How would you like,”’ 
he added, with a laugh, ‘‘to live at Gunnersbury?”’ 

‘*What does it matter where one lives? I have some- 
thing of a prejudice against Hoxton or Bermondsey ; 
but I think I could get along in most other places, 
Gunnersbury is rather pleasant, I thought. Isn’t it 
quite near to Kew and Richmond?” 

‘Do those names attract you?”’ 

“They have a certain charm for the rustic ear.” 

“Tt’s all one to me. Hughie will go to school, and 
make friends with other children. You see, he’s had 
no chance of it yet. We know a hundred people or so, 
but have no intimates. Is there such a thing as inti- 
macy of families in London? I’m inclined to think 
not. Here, you go into each other’s houses without 
fuss and sham; you know each other, and trust each 
other. In London there's no such comfort, at all 
events for educated people. If you have a friend, he 
lives miles away; before his children and yours can 
meet, they must travel for an hour and a half by ‘bus 
and underground.”’ ; 

‘I suppose it must be London?” interrupted Morton. 

“I’m afraid so,’’ Harvey replied absently, and his 
friend said no more. 

He had meant this visit tobe of three days at most; 
but time slipped by so pleasantly that a week was gone 
before he could resolve on departure. Most of the 
mornings he spent in rambles alone, rediscovering 
many a spot in the country round which had been 
familiar to him as a boy, but which he had never cared 
to seek in his revisitings of Greystone hitherto. One 
day, as he followed the windings of a sluggish stream, 
he saw flowers of arrowhead, white flowers with crim- 
son center, floating by the bank, and remembered that 
he had once plucked them here when on a walk with 
his father, who held him the while, lest he should 
stretch too far and fall in. To reach them now, he lay 
down upon the grassy brink; and in that moment there 
returned to him, with exquisite vividness, the mind, the 
senses, of childhood; once more he knew the child’s 

leasure in contact with earth, and his hand grasped 

ard at the sweet-smelling turf as though to keep hold 
upon the past thus fleetingly recovered. It was gone— 
no doubt, forever; 'a last glimpse vouchsafed to him of 
life’s beginning as he set his face toward the end, Then 
came a thought of joy. The keen sensations which he 
himself had Jost were his child’s inheritance. Some- 
where in the fields, this summer morning, Hughie was 
delighting in the scent, the touch, of earth, young amid 
a world where all was new. The stereotyped phrase 
about parents living again in their children became a 
reality and a source of deep content. So does a man 
repeat the experience ot the race, and with each step 
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onward live into the meaning of some old word that he 
has but idly echoed. 

On the day before he left a letter reached him from 
Alma. He had felt surprise at not hearing sooner from 
her; but Alma’s words explained the deiay. 

‘I have been thinking a great deal,’’ she wrote, ‘‘and 
I want to tell you of my thoughts. Don’t imagine they 
are mere fancies, the result of ill-health. I feel all but 
well again, and have a — clear head. And per- 
haps it is better that I should write what I have to say, 
instead of speaking it. In this way I oblige you to hear 
me out. I don’t mean that you are in the habit of 
interrupting me, but perhaps you would if I began to 
talk as lam going to write. 

‘‘Why can’t we stay at Pinner? 

‘*There, that shall have a line to itself. Take breath, 
and now listen again. I dislike the thought of remov- 
ing to Gunnersbury—really and seriously I dislike it. 
You know I haven’t given you this kind of trouble be- 
fore; when we left Wales I was quite willing to have 
stayed on if you had wished it—wasn’t 1? Forgive me, 
then, for springing this upon you after all your arrange- 
ments are made; I could not do it if I did. not feel that 
our pet.) Ong (not mine only) is concerned. Would it 
be possible to cancel your agreement with the Gunners-, 
bury man? If not, couldn’t you sub-let, with little or no 
loss? The Pinner house isn’t let yet—is it? Do let us 
stay where we are. I think it is the first serious re- 
— l ever made of you, and I think you will see that 

have some right to make it. 

“TI had rather, much rather, that Hughie did not go 
to Mrs. Abbott’s school. Don’t get angry and call me 
foolish. What I mean is, that I would rather teach 
him myself. In your opinion I have neglected him, 
and I confess that you are right. There now! I shall 
give up my music; at all events, I shall not play again 
in public. I have shown what I could do, and that’s 
enough. You don’t like it—though you have never 
tried to show me why—and again I feel that you are 
right. A professional life for me would mean, I see it 
now, the loss of things more precious. I will give it 
up, and live quietly at home. I will have regular hours 
for teaching Hughie. If you prefer it, Pauline shall go, 
and I will take charge of him altogether. if I do this, 
what need for us to remove? ‘The house is more com-. 
fortable than the new one at Gunnersbury; we are ac- 
customed to it; and by being further from London I shall 
have less temptation to gad about. I know exactly 
what I am promising, and I feel I can do it, now that 
my mind is made up. 

‘*Need I fear a refusal? I can’t think so. Give the 
matter your best thought, and see whether there ave 
not several reasons on my side. But, please, answer 
as soon as you can, for I shall be in suspense ti!! I hear 
from you.” 

Alma signed herself ‘‘Yours ever affectionately,” 
but Harvey could find no trace of affection in the let- 
ter. It astonished and annoyed him. Of course, it 
could have but one explanation; Alma might as well 
have saved herself trouble by writing, in a line or two, 
that she disliked Mrs. Abbott, and could not bear that 
the child should be taught by her. He read through 
the pages again, and grew angry. What right had she 
to make such a request as this, and in the tone of a 
demand? Twice in the letter she asserted that she had 
a right, asserted it as if with some mysterious refer- 
ence. Had he sat down immediately to reply, Harvey 
would have written briefly and forcibly; for, putting 
aside other grounds of irritation, there is nothing a 
man dislikes more than being called upon at the last 
moment to upset elaborate and troublesome arrange- 
ments. But he was obliged to postpone his answer for 
a few hours, and in the meantime he grew more tolerant 
of Alma’s feelings. Had her objection come earlier, ac- 
companied by the same proposals, he would have been 
inclined to listen; but things had gone too far. He 
wrote, quite good-temperedly, but without shadow of 
wavering. There was nothing sudden, he pointed out, 
in the step he was about to take; Alma had known it 
for months, and had acquiesced in it. As for her 
music, he quite agreed with her that she would find it 
better in every way to abandon thoughts of a public 
career; and the fact of Hughie’s going to school for 
two or three hours a day would in no wise interfere 
with her wish to see more of him. What her precise 
meaning was in saying that she had some ‘“‘right’’ to 
make this request, he declared himself unable to dis- 
cover. Was it a reproach? If so, his conscience 
afforded him no light, and he hoped Alma would ex- 
plain the words in a letter to him at Pinner. 

This correspondence clouded his last evening at 
Greystone. He was glad that some acquaintances of 
Morton’s came, and stayed late; sitting alone with his 
friend, he would have been tempted to talk of Alma, 
and he felt that silence was better just now. 

By a train soon after breakfast next morning he left 
the old town, dearer to him each time that he beheld it, 
and traveled slowly to the main-line junction, whence 
again he traveled slowly to Peterborough. There the 
express caught him up, and flung him into roaring 
London again. Before going to Pinner, he wished to 
see Cecil Morphew, for he had an idea to communicate 
—a suggestion for the extending of business by open- 
ing correspondence with out-of-the-way towns, such as 
Greystone. 

On reaching the shop in Westminster Bridge Road 
he found that Morphew aiso had a communication to 
make, and of a more exciting nature. 





CHAPTER IIL, 


MORPHEW was engaged upstairs with the secretary 
of an Amateur Photographic Society. Waiting for 
this person’s departure, Rolfe talked with the shopman 
—a capable fellow, aged about thirty, whose heart was 
in the business: he looked at a new hand-camera, 
which seemed likely to have a good sale, and heard 


encouraging reports of things in general. Then Mor- 
phew came down, escorting his visitor. As soon as he 
was free, he grasped Harrey by the arm, and whis- 
pered eagerly that he had something to tell him. They 
went upstairs together, into a room furnished as an 


oftice, hung about with many framed photographs. 
**He’s dead!’ exclaimed Cecil- 
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been so long awaited that the event had no touch of 
solemnity. Yet Harvey perceived that his friend's 
exultation was not unmixed with disquietude. 

“Yesterday morning, early. I heard it by chance. 
Of course, she hasn’t written to me, but no doubt I 
shall hear in a few days. I walked about near the 
house for hours last night—like an idiot. The thing 
seemed impossible; I had to keep reminding myself, 

by looking at the windows, that it was true. Hight 
years—think of that! Eight years’ misery, due to that 
fellow’s snobbishness!”’ 

In Harvey’s mind the stery had a somewhat differ- 
ent aspect. He knew nothing personally of this Mr. 
Winter, who might indeed be an incarnation of snob- 
bery; on the other hand, Cecil Morphew had his de- 
fects, and even to a liberal-minded parent might not 
recommend himself as a son-in-law. Then, again, the 
young lady herself, now about six-and-twenty, must 
surely have been influenced by some other motive than 
respect for her parents’ wishes, in thus protracting her 
engagement with a lover who had a secure, though 
modest, income. Was it not conceivable that she in- 
herited something of the paternal spirit? or, at all 
events, that her feelings had not quite the warmth that 
Morphew imagined? 

“T’in glad it’s over,”’ 
begins a new life for you.’ 

“But eight years—eight years of waiting—”’ 

“Hang it, what is your age? Thirty! Why, you’re 
only just old enough. No man ought to marry before 
thirty.” 

Morphew interrupted vehemently. ‘‘That’s all rot! 
Excuse me, I can’t help it. A man ought to marry 
when he’s urged to it by his nature, and as soon as he 
finds the right woman. If I had married eight years 
ago—’’ He broke off with an angry gesture, misery in 
his eyes. ‘*You don’t believe that humbug, Rolfe; you 
repeat it just to console me. There’s little consolation, 
I can assure you. I was two-and-twenty; she, nine- 
teen. Mature man and woman; and we longed for 
each other. Nothing but harm could come of waiting 
year after year, wretched both of us.”’ 

“I confess,”’ said Harvey, “I don’t quite see why she 
waited after twenty-one.”’ 

‘*Because she is a good, gentle girl, and could not 
bear to make her father and mother unhappy. The 
blame is all theirs—mean, shallow, groveling souls!”’ 

‘‘What about her mother now?”’ 

“Oh, she was never so obstinate as the old jackass. 
She’ll have little enough to live upon, and we shall scon 
arrange things with her somehow. Is it credibie th 
human beings can be so senseless? For years now, their 
means have been growing less and less, just because 
the snobbish idiot would keep up appearances. If he 
had lived a little longer, the widow would have had 
practically no income at all. Of course, she shared in 
the folly, and I’m only sorry she won't suffer more for 
it. They didn’t enjoy their lives—never have done. 
They lived in miserable slavery to the opinion of their 
fellow-snobs. You remember that story about the 
flowers at their silver wedding: two hundred pounds— 
just because Mrs. Somebody spent as much—when they 
couldn’t really afford two hundred shillings. And they 
groaned over it—he and she—like people with the 
stomach-ache. Why, the old fool died of nothing else; 
he was worn out by the fear of having to go into a 
smaller house.”’ 

Harvey would have liked to put a question: vas it 
possible that the daughter of such people cou!d be en- 
dowed with virtues such as become the w*f2 >* a com- 
paratively poor man? But he had to asx it merely in 
his own thoughts. Before long, no doubt, he would 
meet the lady herself and appease his curiosity. 

While they were talking, there came a knock at the 
door; the shopman announced two ladies, who wished 
to inquire about some photographic printing. 

“Will you see them, Rolfe?” asked Cecil. ‘“‘I don’t 
feel like it—indeed I don’t. You'll be able to tell them 
all they want.” 

Harvey found himself equal to the occasion, and 
was glad of it; he needed occupation of some kind to 
keep his thoughts from an unpleasant subject. After 
another talk with Morphew, in which they stuck to 
business, he set off homeward. 

Here news awaited him. On his arrival all seemed 
well; Ruth opened the door, answered his greeting in 
her quiet, respectful way, and at once brought tea to 
the study. When he rang to have the things taken 
away, Ruth again appeared, and he saw now that she 
had something unusual to say. 

“I didn’t like to trouble you the first thing, sir,’’ she 
began—‘“*but Sarah left yesterday without giving any 
notice; and I think it’s perhaps as well she did, sir. 
I’ve heard some things about her not at all nice.”’ 

‘‘We must find some one else, then,” replied Har- 
“It’s lucky she didn’t go at a less convenient 


he replied cordially. ‘‘Now 


vey. 
time. Was there some ey erased between you?”’ 

“T had warned her, for her own good, sir, that was 
all. And there’s something else I had perhaps better 
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tell you now, sir.”” Her voice, with its pleasant Welsh 
accent, faltered ominously. ‘‘I’m very sorry indeed to 
say it, sir, but I shall be obliged to leave as soon as Mrs. 
Rolfe can spare me.” 

“ Harvey was overwhelmed. He looked upon Ruth as 
a permanent member of the household. She had made 
herself indispensable; to her was owing the freedom 
from domestic harassment which Alma had always 
enjoyed—a most exceptional blessing, yet regarded, 
after all this time, as a matter of course. The depart- 
ure of Ruth meant confiict with ordinary servants, in 
which Alma would assuredly be worsted. At this 
critical moment of their life, scarcely could anything 
more disastrous have happened. Seeing her master’s 
consternation, Ruth was sore troubled, and hastened 
to explain herself. 

**My brother’s wife has just died, sir, and left him 
with three young children, and there’s no one else can 
be of help to him but me. He wanted me to come at 
once, but, of course, I told him I couldn’t do that. No 
one can be sorry for his wife’s death; she was such a 
poor, silly, complaining, useless creature; he hasn’t 
1ad a quiet day since he married her. She belonged to 
Livérpool, and there they were married, and when he 
brought her to Carnarvon I said to myself as soon as I 
saw her that she wouldn’t be much use to a working 
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grumble, and she’s gone on with it ever since. When 
I was there ia my last holiday I really wondered how 
he bore his life. There’s many women of that kind, sir, 
but I never knew one as bad as her—never. Every- 
thing was too much trouble for her, and she didn’t 
know how to do a thing in the house. I didn’t mean 
to trouble you with such things, sir. I only told you 
ae to show why I don’t feel I can refuse to go and 
1elp him, and try to give him a little peace and quiet. 
He’s a hard-working man, and the children aren’t very 
healthy, and I’m sure I don’t know how he’d inanage—” 

‘You have no choice, Ruth, I see. Well, we must 
hope to find some one in your place—buit—”’ 

Just as he shook his head the house-bell rang, and 
Ruth withdrew to answer it. In a minute or two the 
ot door opened again. Harvey looked up and saw 

ma. 

“I was obliged to come,”’ she said, approaching him, 
as he rose in astonishment. ‘‘I thought at first of ask- 
ing you to come on to Basingstoke, but we can talk 
better here.”’ 

No sign of pleasure in their meeting passed between 
them. On Harvey’s face lingered something of the dis- 
turbance caused by Ruth’s communication, and Alma 
understood it as due to her unexpected arrival; the 
smile with which she had entered died away, and she 
stood like a stranger doubtful of her reception. 

‘‘Was it necessary to talk?” asked Rolfe, pushing 
forward a chair, and doing his best to show good- 
humor. 

*Yes—after your reply to my letter this morning,”’ 
she answered coldly. 

‘‘Well, you must have some tea first. This is cold. 
Won’t you go and take your things off, and I'll tell 
Ruth. By the bye, we’re in confusion.”’ 

He sketched the position of things; but Alma heard 
without interest. ‘It can’t be helped,’’ was her absent 
reply. ‘‘There are plenty of servants.” 

Fresh tea was brought, and after a brief absence 
Alma sat down to it. Her health had improved during 
the past week, but she looked tired from the journey, 
and was glad to lean back in her chair. For some min- 
utes neither of them spoke. Harvey had never seen an 
expression on Alma’s features which was so like hostil- 
ity ; it moved him to serious resentment. It is common 
enough for people who have been several years wedded 
to feel exasperation in each other’s presence, but for 
Rolfe the experience was quite new, and so extremely 
disagreeable that his pulses throbbed with violence, and 
bis mouth grew dry. He determined to utter not a 
word until Alma began conversation. This she did at 
length, with painful effort. 

““) t>i.k your answer to me was very unkind.”’ 

“T diar‘s .aean it so.” 

‘You simply said that you wouldn’t do as I wished.”’ 

“Not that 1 wouldn’t, but that it was impossible. 
And I showed you the reasons—though I should have 
thought it superfluous.’’ 

Alma waited a moment, then asked: ‘‘Is this house 
t?” 
“I don’t know. I suppose not.” 

‘Then there is no reason whatever why we shouldn't 
stay here.” 

“There is every reason why we shouldn’t stay here. 
Every arrangement has been made for our leaving— 
everything fully talked over. What has made you 
change your mind?’’ 

“I haven’t really changed my mind. I always dis- 
liked the idea of going to Gunnersbury, and you must 
have seen that I did; but I was so much occupied with 
—with other things; and, as I have told you, I didn’t 
feel quite the same about my position as I do now.”’ 

She expressed herself awkwardly, growing very 
nervous. At the first sign of distress in her, Harvey 
was able to change his tone. ‘‘Things are going hor- 
ribly wrong somehow, Alma. There’s only one way 
out of it. Just say in honest words what you mean. 
Why do you dislike the thought of our moving?”’ 

“IT told you in my letter,’’ she answered, somewhat 
acridly. 

‘‘There was no explanation. You said something I 
couldn’t understand, about having a right to ask me to 
stay here.’’ 

She glanced at him with incredulous disdain. ‘‘If 
you don’t understand, I can’t put it into plainer 
words.”’ 

‘*Well now, let me put the whole matter into plainer 
words than I have liked to use.” Rolfe spoke deliber- 
ately, and not unkindly, though he was tempted to give 
way to wrath at what he imagined a — of ignoble 
and groundless jealousy. ‘‘All along I have allowed 
you to take your own course. No, I mustn’t say ‘al- 
owed,’ the word is inapplicable; I never claimed the 
right to dictate to you. We agreed that this was the 
way for rational husband and wife. It seemed to us 
that I had no more right to rule over you than you to 
lay down the law for me. Using your freedom, you 
chose to live the life of an artist—that is to say, you 
troubled yourself as little as possible about nome and 
family. I*am not complaining—not a bit of it. The 
thing was an experiment, to be snve; but I heve held 
to the conditions, watched their working. Latterly I 
began to see that they didn’t work well, and it appears 
that you agree with me. This is how matters stand; 
or, rather, this is how they stood until, for some mys- 
terious reason, you seemed to grow unfriendiy. The 
reason is altogether mysterious; I leave you to explain 
it. From my point of view, the faiiure of our experi- 
ment is simple and natural enough. Though I had only 
myself te blame, I have feit for a long time that you 
were in an utterly false position. Now you begin to 
see things in the same light. Well and good; why 
can’t we start,afresh? The only obstacle is your un- 
friendly feeling. Give me an opportunity of removing 
it. I hate to be on ill terms with you; it seems mon- 
strous, unaccountable. It puts us on a level with 
married folk in a London lodging-house. Is it nec- 
essary to sink quite so low?’’ 

Alma listened with trembling intensity, and seemed 
at first unable to reply. Her agitation provoked Har- 
vey more than it appealed to his pity. ‘If you can’t 
do as I wish,’’ she said at length, with an endeavor to 
speak calmly, ‘‘I see no use in making any change in 
my own life. There will be no need of me. I shall 
make arrangements to go on with my professional 
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Harvey’s features for a moment set themselves in 
combativeness, but as quickly they relaxed and showed 
an ambiguous smile. ‘‘No need of you—and Ruth going 
to leave us?”’ 

“There oughtn’t to be any difficulty in finding some 
one just as good.”’ 

Widely? gs there ought not to be; but we may thank 
our stars if we find any one half as trustworthy. The 
chances are that a dozen will come and go before we 
settle down again. I don’t enjoy that prospect, and I 
shall want a good deal of help from you in bearing the 
discomfort.”’ 

‘‘What kind of help? Of course, I shall see that the 
house goes on as usual.”’ 

“Then it’s quite certain you will have no time left 
for a ‘professional career.’ ”’ 

“If I understand you, you mean that you don’t wish 
me to have any time for it.” 

Harvey still smiled, though he could not conceal hig 
nervousness. ‘‘I’m afraid it comes to that.” 

So little had Alma expected such a declaration, that 
she gazed at him in frank surprise. ‘‘Then you are 
going to oppose me in everything?”’ 

“T hope not. In that case we should do much better 
to say good-by.”’ 

The new tone perplexed her, and a puzzled interest 
mingled with the lofty displeasure of her look. ‘‘Please 
let us understand each other.’’ She spoke with demon- 
strative calmness. ‘‘Are we talking on equal terms, or 
is it master and servant?”’ 

‘‘Husband and wife, Alma, that’s.all.’’ 

‘‘With a new meaning in the words.” 

‘“‘No; a very old one. I won’t say the oldest, for I 
believe there was a time when primitive woman had 
the making of man in every sense, and somehow 
knocked a few ideas into his head; but that was very 
long ago.”’ 

“If I could be sure of your real meaning—.’’ She 
made an irritated gesture. ‘‘How are we going to live? 

You speak of married people in lodging-houses. I don’t 
know much about them, happily, but I imagine the 
husband talks something like this—though in more in- 
telligible language.”’ 

“TI daresay he does—poor man. He talks more 
plainly, because he has never put himself in a false 
— never played foolishly with the facts of 
ife. 

Alma sat reflecting. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you in my let- 
ter,’’ she said at length, ‘‘that I was quite willing to 
make a change, on one condition?”’ 

‘‘An impossible condition.” 

‘‘*You treat me very harshly. How have I deserved 
it? When I wrote that, I really wished to please you. 
Of course, I knew you were dissatisfied with me, and it 
made me dissatisfied with myself. I wrote in a way 
that ought to have brought me a very different answer. 
Why do you behave as if I were guilty of something— 
as if I had put myself at your mercy? You never found 
fault with me—you even encouraged me to go on—”’ 

Her choking voice made Harvey look at her in ap- 
prehension, and the look stopped her just as she was 
growing hysterical. ‘‘You are right about my letter,” 
he said, very gravely and a “It ought to have 
been in a kinder tone. It would have been, but for 
those words you won’t explain.” 

‘You think it needs any explanation that I dislike 
the thought of Hughie going to Mrs. Abbott’s?”’ 

‘Indeed I do. I can’t imagine a valid ground for 
your objection.” 

There was a word on Alma’s tongue, but her lips 
would not utter it. She turned very pale under the 
mental conflict. Physical weakness, instead of over- 
coming her spirit, excited it to a fresh effort of resist- 
ance. ‘‘Then,’’ she said, rising from the chair, *‘you 
are not only unkind to me, but dishonest.”’ 

Harvey. flushed. ‘‘You are making yourself ill 
again. e had far better not talk at all.” 

“T came up for no other purpose. We have to settle 
everything.”’ 

‘‘As far as I am concerned, everything is settled.” 

“Then I have no choice,’’ said Alma, with subdued 
passion. ‘‘We shall live as we have done. i shall ac- 
cept any engagement that cfters, in London or the 
country, and regard music as my chief concern, You 
wished it, and so it shall be.’’ 

Rolfe hesitated. Bctieving that her illness was the 
real cause of this commotion, he felt it his duty to use 
all possible forbearance; yet he knew too well the 
danger of cnce more yielding, and at such a crisis. 
The ccntest had declared itself—it was will against 
will; to decide it by the exertion of his sane strength 
against Alma’s hysteria might be best even for the 
moment. He had wrought himself to the point of un- 
wonted energy, a state of body and mind difficult to re- 
cover if now he suffered defeat. Alma, turning from 
him, seemed about to leave the room. ‘‘One mo- 
ment—’’ 

She looked round, carelessly attentive. 

“That wouldn’t be living as we have done. It would 
be an intolerable state of things after this.”’ 

“It’s your own decision.” 

‘Far from it. I wouldn’t put up with it for a day.” 

‘Then there’s only one thing left: I must go and live 
by myself.”’ 

‘“T couldn’t stand that either, and wouldn’t try.” 

“I am no slave! I shall live where and how I 
choose.” 

‘When you have thought about it more calmly, 
your choice will be the same as mine.”’ : 

Trembling violently, she backed away from him. 
Harvey thought she would fall; he tried to hold her by 
the arm, but Alma shook him off, and in the same mo- 
ment regained her strength. She faced him with a new 
defiance, which enabled her at last to <¢ ¢ the words 
hitherto unutterable. ‘‘How do you think I can bear to 
see Hughie with those children?’’ 

Rolfe stood in amaze. The suddenness of this rever- 
sion to another stage of their argument enhanced his 
natural difficulty in understanding her. **What chil- 
dren?”’ 

“Those two—whatever their name may be 

**Wager’s boy and girl?’’ . 

‘‘You call them so.”’ 

“Are you going crazy? 
you mean?”’ 
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